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they stuck in his throat, and he spoke “of the troubles 
in this kingdo..., in which the Bourkes and Fitzconnals 
were up, with other misfortunate jantlemen.” 

« You mean that they were rebels ?” said Drummond. 
Leary cleared his throat. “ Aye, that is the word wid 
your honours—you not being ra/le Irish born, though 
well deserving. But had we, that is they, got the upper 
hand of the Orangemen, they would have been ruddles 
then. I see your honours is sensible. They were mis- 
fortunate craturs.” Leary sighed very heavily. 

“ And Bourke’s mother was a Fitzconnal, you say ?” 
said Drummond. ‘Aye, your honour, the eldest of the 
ladies; the younger Miss Geraldine married in foreign 
parts.” 

« And what was her husband 1” 

“An officer and jantleman of great fortin, as well 
became her.” “His name!” «Then I can’t say, 
though sure I did hear from my grandmother; and was 

‘not Ia slip of a boy about Bourke’s, when she was ex- 
picted home to ly-in in the kingdom; so her son or 
daughter would have been an Irishman any way, though 
his honour, the father, was French.” 

“ French—are you sure he was of France—the hus- 
band of that lady?” “I could take the sacrament on 
that; he was either French or Spanish, and sarved the 
French king at any rate, in America, and there got ac- 
quainted wid the then Fitzconnal, and saved his life. I 
remimber like a drame, the young lady Geraldine set- 
ting off all speed to foreign parts to nurse her father. 
God bless him! many sad days did he see after that ; so 
the nixt we heard was this great jantleman fallen in love 
wid her at first look, and marrying her, and then, as God 


interest than that which his high spirit and luckless 
fortune had already inspired. 

“IT have given my tongue a holiday, any way,” said 
Leary, moving to go away. 

“ Aye, that you have—and never a bite—eh ?”— 
“Sorrow one,” said Leary, laughing. “I was upon 
honour now.” 

“But Father Ullic?” said Norman. “Och aye— 
sure he sails from Cork as yesterday fell, fur abroad ; 
where he will see Fitzconnal-—and so meant to stale the 
little miss, as my grandmother told me in a secret—but 
finding her in the good hands of a ra/e Irish-born lady—” 

“ How unlucky ?” interrupted Norman. « Would it 
not be possible to overtake him?” Leary perceived 
that this was earnestly wished, and accordingly asserted 
that it might easily be accomplished. Commanding him 
to be in the way when wanted, the gentlemen returned 
to their friends, and held another consultation. 

And here it was unanimously resolved, that Norman, 
accompanied by Leary, should immediately set out for 
Cork, in search of the priest. If he was already gone, 
they were next to visit Fitzconnal’s town, and examine 
the persons best acquainted with the connections of the 
luckless family of the more luckless Geraldine. 

The mail coach was to pass through the town in a 
couple of hours. Notice was sent to Leary, who having 
obtained his colonel’s permission, in ten minutes came 
to Norman’s lodgings, to see “if he could not be of sar- 
vice 2” But Ellis had already packed Nornran’s port- 
manteau ; while poor Hugh, with a feeling of jealousy 
and alarm, looked on in silence, sighing from time to 
time, displeased with himself, because he could not sym- 





would have it, troubles came on them kingdoms abroad ; 


and returning home to ly-in, she was drowned, with afin the joy of Norman. 
More’s the }did not feel it,” thought Hugh. 


whole cargo of wine, coming to Bourke. 
pity he missed it, for devil a padlock was ever on his 
cellar door. 


his nod; and he, plase God, heir to all. 
vernment did not get much after all. 


blood, both sides. 
some legacies. 
castle.” 


« And where the deuce is your legacy ?” said Drum-|friend !” 
in aconvulsed voice, blurted out, “ But if you are no 


“Sure your honour does not think I got it,” said | Macalbin after all, dear.” 


mond, laughing. 


Leary. “ Devil a fppenny had he to bless himself wid 
—but it showed his good will—God rest him.” 


jest. 
Geraldine Fitzconnal’s husband 1?” 


sure he knows.” 


priest, sure, that edicate Phelim; for clever as he was, 


it did not come all the nat’ral way. The priest was a|Father Uilic had sailed some hours before for Gijon, in 
follower of the Fitzconnal family, who had borne his | Spain. 
charges abroad, before Maynooth was in the kingdom, |He ordered a post-chaise, and after a few hours of rest, 
that he would have gone through fire and water to sarve taken more for the sake of Leary than himself, set out 
But Phelim would not be controlled—fell in love |for the melancholy and nearly deserted village which 
wid a shister of my own—bad luck to her black eyes, |bore the name of Fitzconnal. 


them. 


and instade of going abroad to sarve the imperor like a 


jantleman as he is, was—God rest him !—listed at seven-|of the second day before he arrived at the brow of a 
teen, not to quit her and the kingdom ; and so I took on|gentle slope which sheltered the village. 
after him for company, but by good luck mistuck the}your honour,” said Leary, looking back on Norman, 
corps. Well, your honours knows that Phelim Bourke |from a place where he had perched himself beside the 
was a gay fellow.”* Leary sighed again ; and Norman | postillion for the sake of conversation. 
thought of Bourke, the son of his mother’s sister, with | elegint bit of a place; and yonder ferenent us the old 


new feelings—he could not think of him with warmer |castle and Sji’gorm ; and just at the open a peep of the 
sea; and yonder—sure you see—over again the mass- 





* Brave and generous ;—qualities which, with the {heap of turf, my uncle Maguire’s; and—sure your ho- 


I was about him always then, for we were |but he could still perceive the course of Hugh’s feelings. 
all, the whole generation, his followers—rubbing a knife, | He therefore called him aside, and began to talk to him, 
or looking after a horse, or the like, to pass the time—a|in Gaelic, on the late occurrences, in his usual confiden- 
half-long boy, and so was Phelim, as we called him. |tial tone—for he wished that Hugh should share his joy 
But that was another day with him—great and smal] at}|—calling him by the familiar appellation of « Uncle 
Well the go-|Hugh,” and taking his hand in kindness, as he bade him 
Ould Bourke had | farewell. 
the spirit of a prince, God bless him! rade ould family | Hugh, in a quivering and suppressed voice—averting his 
He left myself and all of us hand-| moist eyes, and shyly and with gentle violence, drawing 
Bad luck to his enemies, from cabin to|}back his hand. 
grasping the reluctant hand. 


in blood, in heart.”—*« Yes! yes! you are, darling. 

« This was a real Irish legacy,” said Drummond, laugh-|God forgive me, for I know there is something bad in 
ing again, though Leary could not see the spirit of the |my own heart, or I would be happy too.” 
«“ And you cannot remember the name of Miss|while, Hugh was comforted by Norman’s assurances ; 
but when he saw him seated in the mail coach, and heard 

« No, I fear—it is so long since I heard it ;—had your | Leary, when placed on the top of the same vehicle, give 
honour spoke the other day when Father Ullic was here, }a loud cheer as it drove off, all his unhappiness returned, 
and he earnestly wished to be in Eleenalin, that Moome, 
«“ Where—who is Father Ullic?” cried Norman. “The|who alone could share, might soothe his moody griefs. 


pathise in the alacrity of Norman’s humble friends, nor 
“He never was happy, and | 
«“ Shame on me!” 

Norman was engaged in writing a card at this time: 


“ Yes, dear, that did very well before,” said 


“My Uncle Hugh!” said Norman, 
«My best, my oldest 
He looked earnestly in his face, and Hugh, 


If not 


“Tf not born, I am at least bred a Macalbin. 


For a little 


Meanwhile Norman reached Cork, only to find that 


For this there was no remedy save patience. 


With all the speed he could urge, it was the afternoon 


“That's it, 


“Ts it not an 


house, my grandmother’s cabin ; and there, just by the 





lower orders of the Irish, cover a multitude of sins. 
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just where the pig is chasing the turkey.””’ Norman saw 
at his feet a picturesque village, sheltered by the declivi- 
ty which the carriage descended. A rich bottom of tole- 
rably well-wooded land stretched out from right to left, 
through which flowed a small river; the sea shot up in 
a narrow bay to meet its course. The hill of Sli’gorm, 
crowned by naked precipitous cliffs of blue granite, from 
which it derived its name, and the ancient residence of 
the family, gave a finish to the scene. Norman would 
willingly have contemplated, at his leisure, the abode of 
his maternal ancestors—the estranged property of the 
unhappy old man, who, beside the ashes of his more un- 
happy child, had, in Eleenalin, found the repose of the 
wretched—the rest of the weary. This purpose was, 
however, quite incompatible with the pride of Leary, who, 
ambitious of making a figure in the eyes of his towns- 
men, seized the reins and the whip, and set off with so 
furious a career, that Norman was compelled to arrest 
his progress, and remonstrate against the impropriety of 
driving so impetuously down a steep and rugged path. 
Leary’s mode of driving was a stand and a gallop. He 
now halted, and looked back, saying, “Sure if we don’t 
make a bit of a dash down on ’em, they'll never take us 
for quality.” —Taking it for granted that Norman could 
offer nothing against so cogent a reason, he tightened 
the reins—plied the whip—and exclaiming, “ Whoop, 
jolly horses !—wag, Potsheen, you little rogue !”—again 
set off, neck or nothing. And so it proved. On cross- 
ing a small, flat bridge, laid over a mill-course, one wheel 
flew off, and the boastful driver was thrown into the 
water. Norman and the postillion escaped unhurt ; and 
Leary himself, though well ducked, received no material 
injury, in pride or person. He soon extricated himself; 
and giving the broken wheel a revengeful kick, said, 
«Sorrow be on you, thief; if you had not given way, 
we should have come down in elegant style !” 

Among the other grandeur of Fitzconnal’s town, 
Norman had often heard Leary mention the inn. He 

requested to be shown to it in the first place; and the 
mob of men, women, beggars, children and dogs, which 
the sight of the carriage had attracted, moved forward as 
if by general consent, or what Drummond would have 
called the social compact, to a dismantled house, where 

Norman saw the characteristic sign of a tea-cup and 

saucer, surmounted by a knife and fork, and read below, 

“ Good dry lodgings, with half a bed to let.” He looked 

round to Leary—* Poh, that’s al) in my eye!” said 

Leary, glancing his eye on the sign; “you need not 

want a drop of wine itself, even.” 

Norman seated himself in a wretched parlour, which 

certainly had no “ nicely sanded floor,” nor “ varnished 

clock,” nor indeed any thing, either for ornament or use, 

except a long settle on each side of a table, daubed with 

the relics of many a stale debauch. He exhorted Leary 

to dry his clothes, and reminded him of the purpose of 
his journey, which the latter seemed to have forgotten in 

the bustle of the universal felicitation which assailed him 

from all quarters, 

Screened behind the broken and dirty window, Nor- 

man was for some time considerably amused at the mys- 

tery affected by Paddy Leary, for the purpose of magni- 

fying his own consequence and that of the gentleman he 

attended, and the occasional sauciness and pretended 

forgetfulness with which he dealt out his notices, or en- 

hanced their value, to those who pressed forward for 

recognition, as he stood by the door of the inn, ever and 

anon turning round to the landlady, and calling out, 

«“ Arrah, will you stir yourself—do you know the guest 

you have, good woman ?” 

«“ Oh, curse your good woman!” replied the offended 

landlady. “Sure as if you did not know my name !— 

many is the good cut of bread I give you, saucy gen- 

tleman.” 

“« By St. Patrick ! sure it’s not possible,” cried Leary, 

affecting slow returning recollection. “Mrs. Farrell ! 

then did’nt I expict to find you an ould woman.” 

The appeased landlady took the proffered hand of 

Leary. “A good high red in a lady’s face for my mo- 





nour obsarves a bundle of clouts in the broken window, 


ney, for it’s always improving,” said he, winking to the 












































































































CLAN-ALBIN. 








« Pray now, how much might the painting 
cost your jantleman ?” 
his “ lady,” every woman’s husband is her “ gentleman ;” 
unless, indeed, the former happen to be “ my jade,” and 
the latter, “ my vagabon ‘ug 

Leary’s kindred, a formidable train, were now crowd- 


ing round him, claiming the best right to him; equally 


by-standers. 
In [reland, as every man’s wife is 


eager to give him welcome, and to learn the business of 
the stranger at Fitzconnal’s town. 

«Ts it soldiers he wants?” “ Sorrow one but my own 
grandmother,” said Leary. 

«Then sure he has a message to St. Peter,” said one, 
«for that’s the road she is taking poor soul.” Leary 
looked aghast. 

« And did nobody tell you, cousin dear 7’ said one of 
his female relatives. “Sure the journey she made up 
kilt her, but we got the poticary.” 

Norman now stepped to the door, and found that dis- 
appointment again await dhim. Fatigue and privation 
of every kind, on a journey so unsuitable to her age, had 
She 


thrown Judy Leary into a pleuritic fever. 


was not dead, though reported kilt, but the apothecary, 


poor 


whom Norman sent for, gave very slender hopes of re- 
«She had got first a cou/d, and then a heat, and 


then a could,” her female friends said—* and was now 


covery. 


’ 


deli ; iou 5.” 


lscenes around her; discharging the duties and courtesies 
\of life with strict and graceful observance of time, place, 
iand person, but seldom stepping beyond them, But to 
‘the little domestic parties of those fleeting and long- 
remembered evenings, she brought all her heart and high- 
toned affections; an enthusiasm perpetually felt, but 
seldom seen, often betrayed, but never exhibited—so 
strong a wish to animate the bliss she shared—so much 
of that touching and evanescent charm with which the 
desire of pleasing, when she loves, unconsciously in- 
spires the ductile imagination of a cultivated woman— 
that Macalbin again in rapture saw, felt, the lovely naive, 
|bewitching Monimia of Eleenalin, prized so far beyond 
the elegant and apparently indifferent Mrs. Montague, 
who formed the attraction and grace of Lord Glanville’s 
circle. 

«“ Monimia,” said Flora, one evening, before the gen- 
itlemen had joined them, “if you were not the most 
| magnanimously honest of all young ladies, I would think 
| you a little bit of a hypocrite.” 

«A hypocrite !—I a hypocrite ?—and why so ?—you 
astonish me.” 

«Tm sure I would give any body nine guesses, who 
sees you in the frigid zone of these long, large, and lofty 
rooms you are forced to frequent in town, before they 
[found out what a warm quick-beating little heart lurks 








To be brief, Norman waited the crisis of her disorder. | here.” 
It proved fatal—and, with her, expired his hopes of hear- | “Ts that my hypocrisy '—No, no, Finnagalla, those who 
ing at this time the name or country of a parent, who| have bearts—and many fashionables have hearts, or at 


might probably be still alive to claim his duty, and re- 
ward his tenderness—for the numerous descendants of 
Judy, though each knew every thing connected with the 


least fragments of them—will easily find out mine, pro- 
vided they are interested in the discovery. I forgive them 
and myself for having no heart for heartless oecasions. 





~ eee . : ora . : Api 
Fitzeonnal family, when cross-examined were found ay all, few peopte want hearts; but there is indeed a 


know nothing he wished to ascertain. 


miserable deficiency, in the world and out of it, of that 


Leaving Paddy Leary to empty naggins in honour of | principled goodness which stamps on the glowing im- 


Judy Leary—and to join in the dismal howl raised by | 


one hundred and thirty-four children, grandchildren, and 


great-grandchildren, who followed her to the grave— 


Norman returned to head quarters as wise as when he 
set ut. 

The first person he met was Hugh, who had been 
watching every carriage that entered the town for three 
days past. 

« Well, darling *” © I have heard nething.” 
heart beat Jighter. 
fectly resigned to hear no more of an ancestry for Nor- 
inan unconnected with Clan-Albin. 

Ilaring first visited his pupils, Norman went to the 


house ef Colonel Grant, which was now entirely occu- 


pied by Craig-gillian; the colonel having gone to Lon- 


don, and his son-in-law and daughter to the Highlands 


of Scotland. 

On to the 
English ambassador at Lisbon, and also to a friend he 
had in that city. He likewise offered to make every 
possible enquiry, the moment he went to London to attend 
the meeting ef parliament, among those French emigrant 


the same evening, General -—— wrote 


noblemen who must have been in the service at the time | vives. 
alluded to by Leary and all his friends, when the husband | 


of Geraldine had saved the life of her father. In concert 
with his friends, Norman likewise adopted the obvious 
expedient of putting advertisements into several English 
newspapers, and into as many of the foreign ones as the 
long arms of gold could reach. For this purpose he 
gladly accepted the pecuniary aid of Craig-gillian. 
Having now done all that was possible, Macalbin 
waited the event with placid resignation—a virtue which 
for the next ten days, he found by no means difficult ; 
for Monimia, seated at the chimney corner of Craig- 
gillian’s parlour, at each returning evening rewarded with 
her softest smile the sedentary toil, or active employ- 
ments, of a busy and therefore cheerful day. Though 
Monimia was to him at all times an object of supreme 
delight, when seen in wider circles, a sense of their con- 
trasted fortunes, of what he was, and what, but for bis 
love, she might be, created a vague feeling of regret for 
the very success which formed his felicity. This feeling 
might not be quite reasonable, but it was neither un- 
natural nor ungenerous. In Craig-gillian’s temporary 
liome, however, there was no place for factitious dis- 
tincuons—no leisure for annoying recollections. In the 
mixed parties in which Norman had lately seen her, she 
eemed cold—estranged—indifferent, though gay,—and 
inimated more by the force of her own active mind, 
tan the interest she felt or could feel in the persons and 
» 


- 


pulse of the heart stability and value.” 

Flora seemed occupied with her own reflections. On 
the discovery of Norman’s family, she had indulged the 
most extravagant hopes and the wildest joy.“ Fortune 
—great fortune, no doubt—a father so proud, and so 
happy to acknowledge such a son—perhaps a Macalbin 
—but at all events amiable—Norman’s father cannot be 
otherwise.” « Why, Flora?” said Hector, smiling at 


Hugh’s |the unresisted enthusiasm of a mind still fresh and art- 
« God’s will be done,” said he, per-|less, and unreproved of chilling experience. 


“Ts he not Norman’s father? ‘The simple question ! 
Lord Glanville could then, I presume, urge no objec. 
tion—that soft tie was forméd when no relation thought 
of her: Not quite ratified, I grant you. When this rich, 
good father is found, they will marry in the first place— 
bribe Gordon with any money to sell Glenalbin—at any 
rate they can fix in Eleenalin. ‘This in summer, Edin- 
burgh in winter, and a good new road opened to Glen- 
gillian. We shall all be so happy.” 

“ Softly, my Finnagalla,” said Hector, “ we must really 
jhave a little check-string fixed to your fancy. It is but 
| too probable that the father of our friend no longer sur- 
The fortunes he might possess will of course 
have passed to relatives from whom it may neither be 
very easy, nor very gracious to reclaim them.” 

“ You could remedy all that,” said Flora. In her eyes, 
Craig-gillian was all-powerful—by far the greatest, as 
well as the best and most beloved of men. In the coun- 
try where all her notions of power had been formed, Sir 
Archibald Gordon was a great proprietor, but a man of 
small influence—according to the calculations of Flora— 
{he had few tenants and no friends—Craig-gillian reigned 
in every heart—no wish was formed that he could not 
gratify—no project that he could not accomplish—he was 
the law and the prophet: and this Craig-gillian, so loved, 
and therefore so powerful, was hers. “You can easily 
remedy all that for us,” said she, with implicit and happy 
confidence, and regarding her fanciful arrangement as a 
fixed thing. 

“T have no interest in destroying your belief of my 
infallibility,” replied Craig-gillian, smiling at that perfect 
dependence on his powers and talents that so singularly 
contrasted with her acuteness of observation. “ At least 
you may believe that no effort shall ever be wanting on 
my part for our Macalbin and his Monimia.” 

“ Ah! well now, I knew that,” said Flora, in her voice 
of caressing entreaty. “Then should this fail, or not 
|ripen as we wish, join forces with ours, and “4 
| «Oh, you are going back to the chapter of Brora. 
{Then I’m off; deeming it safer to fly than resist.” 











It was this chapter that engaged the attention of Flora, 
while Monimia repelled the charge of hypocrisy. In a 
|few days she must leave Ireland; Monimia would pro- 
pred soon follow ; and in the mean time the intercourse 
of the lovers must be suspended. 

Macalbin knew that his present joyous evenings could 
not endure for ever—knew and felt it—so did Monimia ; 
but Flora spoke as well as felt. Starting from her reverie, 
she exclaimed, “ Monimia, place your feet on the fender, 
as we do in a friend’s house!’ She was answered by 
smiling obedience ; and giving the fire a rousing stir, 
snufling the candles that burnt on the chimney-piece, 
sweeping up the hearth, and drawing forward the empty 
chairs of Norman and Craig-gillian, and making round 
the cheerful hearth a circle as narrow and warm as pos- 
sible, she sat down with an air of satisfaction, and a face 
of business, 

«“ Now, Monimia, for plans and projects: You know 
we have still a few minutes, and but a very few days. 
Speak, for I am content to listen, though I have much to 
say of men and measures, you shall not want the aid of 
matronly counsel,” 

«“ And what shall I say, Flora?” 

«“ Say—why say—‘ No, the lady shall not wear out 
the few lingering years Heaven may spare her to us, in 
cold, withering solitude: nor shall Macalbin fight his 
way through the world and the French, with the chance 
of some ugly scars, if not worse, and the certainty of 
nothing more useful or embellishing than a shabby single 
epaulette.’” 

« And count you as nothing the tried merit, the ho- 
nour, the courage, that won that epaulette, and deserved 
more—would Flora reply,” said Monimia, smiling— 
‘never to be discovered in the solitude of Brora.” 

“Though existing there,” cried Flora eagerly, “ Ah, 
there, my dear, I have you!” 

« Latent, perhaps,” replied Monimia, smiling—* like 
the good qualities you discover in persons who have no 
visible excellence. Unfortunately we cannot find out 
latent fine qualities, nor spell-bound talents. Act, that 
i may know you.” 

Flora looked very grave. “'Then you wish Norman 
to prosecute this perilous profession ?”’ 

«“ That he must decide—I cannot, will not say, that I 
shall be indifferent to his decision. Oh, my dear friend, 
you ought to strengthen, do not enfeeble my mind, al- 
ready seduced by its own tenderness!” 

«This is my own Monimia!” said Flora embracing 
her; “I think I know how he wiil decide; how, if he 
loves, could he do otherwise! and that, Monimia, is no 
question. You must respect the opinion of Craig-gillian 
—not the son, but the father—the junior, I am afraid, has 
a little lurking ambition. I can pardon it in a man, but 
never, never in you, Monimia! On this point my opinion 
is that of my father-in-law : you may smile, Monimia— 
but, ah! could you now drive poor Norman from hope 
and homé, without mercy ?” 

“In wisdom, and in mercy, not J but duty would 
send him, not from hope, Heaven forbid! but from 
home, my dear Flora. I have heard the lady say—now 
this is authority against authority—* The time approaches 
when he must join his fellow-men, measure himself 
with them, and learn the ground he occupies—struggle 
for distinction—honourable pre-eminence; and, in this 
invigorating exercise, establish his title to the superiority 
we claim for him, or sink to his natural level.’” 

“That is, prove himself the full head above every 
body else,” said Flora, in a pouting tone; “which none 
that sees him can doubt. Now, Monimia, is there not a 
little, a very little pride here !—who that knows Norman 
can doubt of his natural superiority ?” 

“TI hope that on such a subject we shall never be 
without pride—great pride— affection’s triumph’—you, 
and the lady, and—” 

“ And yourself,” said Flora, slily finishing the broken 
sentence. “I could be so proud of him at home, though; 
and so happy too.” She folded her arms on her bosom, 
and adjusted herself with an air of quiet satisfaction. 

“ Can you wish that Macalbin should feel, that your 
friend should inspire, that boyish, fantastic, puling pas- 
sion, which grasps at fleeting enjoyment, mocking the 
good which wisdom bosoms ever!” cried Monimia, 
warmly ; “the far-stretching, sober, certain happiness 
which time must bring us, if we deserve it, and which 
hope already bestows. If it were permitted me to live 
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but this, which I must ever earnestly desire, for her sake | another state of feeling, smothered and painful. 


and my own.” 


There could be no doubt that the regiment to which] of office. 





with the lady, I have no present wish unaccomplished |and tenants, and people ; but a concluding sigh bespoke | loyal caste as a sort of body-guard, which gave security 


to former aggressions, and impunity to all the insolence 
He indeed escaped many of the pains and 


«Is it then possible, Monimia!—but why should I| Monro was appointed, was destined for India; and he| penalties annexed to such a residence, by observing that 


ask ? 


You would not then fear that dull round the long struggled between a desire for the society of his} strict neutrality which was not more, in his case, the 


fine people describe with such horror—to-morrow—and | wife, and his fears for her health and comfort amid all} dictate of prudence than the indulgence of inclination. 


every morrow like its sullen brother, yesterday.” 


|the chances of war and climate. 
« Surely not, Flora; for that sullen yesterday would resolution of Flora was invariable. 


Old Craig-gillian’s 


But on this point the| A Scotish Highlander cannot, however, live « without 


the pale” in Ireland, without feeling that he is among a 


to me be most happy, spent in the home whither my | warmest sanction approved her fixed purpose ; and Hec-| kindred people—the same es his native race—in heart, 
my heart, and, I trust, my duty, will one day lead me ; tor acquiesced. 


where all I love, is beloved, all I value is prized, in a | 


jand soul, and imagination. 


The time now approached when it was necssary that) 


Modified by slight differ- 
ences in some points, and warped and changed by un- 


a succession of cherished duties and tranquil plea-|he should go to London, and when Monimia must of! fortunate circumstances, as the Irish have been, they are 


sures; and all enlivened with the hope often repeated,!course return to the lodge. 


Flora had rapidly formed| still felt to be essentially one with the Gael. 


During a 


the promise often renewed, of a yet brighter day to me and dismissed many schemes of Norman joining the|long residence, Norman found no time to investigate 
and mine, and those we love. Flora, I have unwisely |regiment of Hector, and Monimia as his wife accompa- 
revealed my wish on this point, although I know it to/nying them abroad: her plan also included Hugh and 


be idle.” 


« And why—why, Monimia 1—wherefore not return Glen-gillian and Eleenalin. 


It was not necessary that 


with us to Eleenalin, to Craig-gillian, to your poor | Craig-gillian should represent the wildness of her fan- 


Hi hlanders where a hundred hearts would leap with | cies on this occasion. 
g ? 
man leaving Jurope in the very crisis of his fortune, at 


joy at your approach—each of more real worth than | 


She felt the impossibility of Nor- 


the entire sweep of any rout you will witness the a time which Lady Augusta had suggested the impro- 


season ?” 


“ My uncle,” said Monimia— propriety.—In short, it) and recommended that he should remain as he was, a 


is impossible. 
self from the protection of my nearest relations, while | 
they almost command my stay ?” 


Can I, ought I, forcibly to withdraw my-| volunteer soldier; though General 


offered to so- 
licit for him the first vacant commission that occurred in 





. . . | 7. . . 
«“ Oh, then, my dearest Monimia!” replied Flora, her offered to use all his influence for the same purpose—a 


eyes sparkling with earnestness, “ Courage at once—tell | 


generosity he seldom showed to any young man. This 


whether St. Patrick had stepped from Carrickfergus to 
the port which bears his name, and peopled all Scotland 


| Luath—Mary Fitzconnal being left as a legacy between | in one morning with his own hands—or whether, accord- 


|ing to the equally rational theory of zealous Caledonians, 
| the Emerald Isle was peopled from the bleak North. He 
| was wisely contented to feel himself at home in Ireland, 
The winter wore on—Norman indulging that hope 
| of better times which is common to all men, and in the 





|priety of imposing the slightest fetter on his condition,) mean time making the most of the present momen 
5 i=] } ’ 


| which unhappily is not so common. ‘Though repeated 
| advertisements brought no intelligence, he was cheered 
with frequent letters from England and Scotland; and 


|his own regiment: and Colonel Grant spontaneously|the month of January brought another comfort, for 


| , a 
| Drummond returned with his wife and Colonel Grant. 
Drummond, indeed, returned with the bitter temper 





Lord Glanville, ‘You are the lord of duty—but there’s| was in effect a promise; but Macalbin, to whom her| he usually brought from London—for he had again been 


my husband.’ ” 

The eloquent blood mounted into Monimia’s cheek. | 
She spoke not; and Flora, thinking she had gained some 
vantage ground, again returned to Brora. | 

“Flora, my dear Flora, you give me pain! Why, 


A « q | - ‘ . ‘ . : _ 
speak of what must not at this time be even thought on ?| was equal to his personal expenses, and the narrow es-| of invective against his real or imaginary rivals. 


Tell me at once, on your honour—could you have felt | 


attached to this regiment at home, or to follow it abroad, 
a devoted and faithful volunteer. 

His improved circumstances now enabled him to follow 
this plan without fear of consequences; for his salary 


tablishment of Eleenalin. Lady Augusta had indeed 


| wishes had the foree of commands, requested to remain| disappointed in the long-expected, and, as he thought, 


|hard-earned majority: he aflected to treat tie matter 
| with careless lightness, and with strangers he succeeded ; 
but a half-word from Norman was sufficient to betray 
|the genuine tone of his spirit, and draw forth a tirade 


” said Mac- 


| IT did hope to see you major at this time, 


for Craig-gillian what you now feel, had Ae through life| returned twenty-five of the fifty pounds he had already | albin, sympathising warmly in his disappointment. 


been a mere good patriarchal grazier! well-born, and!sent home; but, with that noble confidence it was the| 
g ’ 


esssentially well-bred, and worthy, and respectable, as in 


all circumstances ‘his father’s son’ must have been? | would feel no scruple in receiving the few indulgences | second son of a tailor? I must stand by a little. 


pride of Norman to justify, she had assured him that she 


« Did you?” replied Drummond, with a bitter smile ; 


! what comparison between me and the 


|« Fie, simpleton ! 
Has 


Could you have felt that dignifying esteem, that proud | necessary to her age, and to her venerable friend, from| not our hero's father made such a fortune, and built 


affection for the younger Craig-gillian, which now en-) 
nobles the wife of Major Hector Monre ?” 


his industry. 
“Yes, my beloved Macalbin,’ 


’ 


said she, in one of her 


lsuch an immense castle of clouts with his Aush-mone y 


| ‘ : 
jand crush-money ? I dislike all the nouveana riches, 


Flora’s countenance was already illuminated with that letters, “I eat the bread which honourable industry has} head, tail, and midriff; but my feeling amounts to abso- 
irrepressible pride which proved, if not the fallacy of her earned, and filial piety bestowed, not with thankfulness| lute abhorrence of that despicable, nondescript political 


theory, at least the inconsistency of her reasoning. If} 


merely, but with pride and joy. Meanwhile, I do not 


| fry which overrun our royal and loyal boroughs—a class 


other proof had been wanting, that also was at hand. | neglect our affairs. Craig-gillian has great hopes from|of reptiles that, without the honour of gentlemen, the 


Craig-gillian entered, and, with a very grave, though af- 


fectionate manner, drew his chair between the fair friends, 


poor Macdonald’s activity and enterprising temper, and 
I have all confidence in his probity: though we may 


|probity of tradesmen, or the honesty and courage of 
| downright highway knaves, fatten to bloatedness on the 


. . | . e . . . . . . . r. 
and producing a large packet, said, “ This from the war-|never be rich, we will not be destitute when time, in its grossest corruptions that shame this great empire. Vile 


office: Don’t be too proud, Flora, if instead of a quiet} 
farmer’s wife, you are suddenly transformed into the lady 
of a colonel.” 

« Promoted 1—without solicitation! Ah, then, Craig- 
gillian, how can I help being proud—happy! But my 
dear father and aunt Margaret !—must we, then, leave 
them—leave Glen-gillian ?” 

She leaned her head on his shoulder, and hid the 
ready tear, which claimed its source as much in joy as 
in regret—looking like the beautiful personification of an | 
April day gleaming in brightness through a soft, short | 
shower. 





A few weeks after his marriage, Monro had written 
for liberty to resign. His request had neither been re- 
fused nor granted—a clerk had merely acknowledged, in | 
the customary form, that his letter had been received ; 


golden round, brings us all together.” 

Till now, he had often denied himself even the slen- 
derest indulgence, that he might have something to be- 
stow on “those that needed;” but when this rigorous 


system of self-denial was no longer necessary, he gradu-| 


ally relaxed, and often afforded himself the coveted 
volume, and this generally bounded his desires. 

At length the day of separation arrived. Lord Glan- 
ville, wearied of Ireland, announced his intention of re- 
turning to England, as parliament was immediately to 
meet, and the business of the nation could not proceed 
without his intervention. Craig-gillian’s regiment im- 
posed on him an equally imperious necessity. In the 
same hour, therefore, Monimia set off for Glanville 
Lodge, which she was to quit next day, and Hector and 
Flora for Dublin—each friend suppressing his own feel- 
ings, and bestowing that consolation on others he wanted 


slaves! the meanest tools of the basest purposes—touch- 
led with loathing, and turning away, even by those who 
jare forced to employ them—dabbling in that feculent 
| political sink which offends those who escape its con- 
taminating touch, by the noisome effluvia of that ‘ cream 
and mantle’ where the spawn of corruption is quicken- 
ed into loathsome life by the vivifying beams of minis- 
terial favour.” 

“Softly, dear Drummond !” said Norman; “Is not 
| your philippic rather too general ?” 

“ General let it be—I include a For po- 
liticians of the higher orders, I make every allowance: 
those whom principle, however mistaken, exalts, and 
passion and ambition excuses; but words cannot ex- 
press the energy of my disgust at those cold-blooded 
prostitutes to existing power, to whom all are alike wel- 
come who come with the same price—who ‘are yours 


large class, 





| 
| 


| 


and as he claimed no favourable terms of resignation, he | for himself, and all exchanging the promises of faithful) and mine, and have been slaves to thousands.’ ” 


concluded that the affair was as good as finished. In the | 


correspondence, which Flora rigorously exacted, and| 


“T protest you speak as feelingly as if some of those 


meanwhile, a general officer of very high rank and in-/ agreeing, wherever fortune might throw them, to consi-| worshipful tailor-mayors had opposed your being made 
terest, and still higher merit, under whom he had served der Lady Augusta as a rallying point, and Eleenalin as 


in the Mahratta war, had been most earnestly recommend | 
ing him for promotion—representing his former services, 


head-quarters. 
Macalbin and his constant Hugh involuntarily drew 


| one of his majesty’s faithful commons.” 
“T speak feelingly, because I have seen and studied 
lthis sort of animal—because I have lived in scenes that 


and that skill in languages which had rendered him so | closer together as the chaises they pursued with their) inspired me with an intolerable sentiment—disgust of 
peculiarly useful in India. The application was suc- eyes gradually disappeared, 


ces-ful ; and Craig-gillian, though many discordant feel- | 
ings tamed his exultation, could not remain insensible to 
so honourable a testimony of esteem in his officer, and | 


confidence in his sovereign. | 
Like his daughter-in-law, the first impulse of old | 


Craig-gilli i 
success which declared the merit of his son; but his feel- 
ings of rapture faded more quickly. 


« God bless them, go where they will, and send us all 
to meet again in his own good time! Amen.” 

Such was the prayer of the piper, and Norman’s 
heart repeated the amen. ‘ 

He was now alone—thrown upop his own resources 


an was an almost overweening pride in the —quartered through a long and severe winter in an Irish 


market-town, convulsed with the most unhappy spirit of 


: , ; . 
He still spoke with party—where the regiment was regarded by the nume-| nothing! 


natural triumph of « Colonel Hectog” to his neighbours, | rows caste with mingled jealousy and hatred; by the 


3 


| baseness too low for contempt, too despicable for hatred.” 
| «« And because—because—” said Norman, archly. 

« Ay, because—because,” replied Drummond, half 
laughing ; “ And why not? Was it not enough that 
| they had the militia and the marines for these gentry, 
|that they must thrust them on us—ever us, forsooth ?” 

«Oh ho, Mr. Leveller!—tike all your brethren, you 
iwould level downwards—lower every thing, but raise 


« Neither one nor the other. I am of the old court— 
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give me power enough to compass my purposes—for I | visits which Leary paid to a neighbouring alehouse, 
dread and hate corrupt and corrupting influence. You though they made terrible havoc among the tenpennies 
know nothing of these people. In this country we have, | Dora earned by her talent for “ smoothing fine linen,” 
to be sure, the excluding loyal—and at every turn the | were never resented ; though repeated complaints were 
existence of an odious compact glares upon us. But |lodged for the crime of speaking to a man from Fitzcon- 
here the political scavengers are open, bold-faced scoun-|nal’s town, whose wife had somehow affronted her. 
drels; now in Great Britain we have them ‘yea for-|Norman had not minded these deviations much, till 
sooth knaves,’ who go to church, and pretend to con-|Hugh’s festive and social disposition betrayed him into 
science—who try to identify themselves with the men to|a connection with Leary, more remarkable for warmth 
whom their abjeetness ministers, and think the whole |than prudence or temperance, ‘The piper was generally 
strength of government bound to resent the petty quar- | grave and shy with strangers; but Leary had contrived 
rel they have with those who see their baseness without /to gain his good will. Hugh had always lived in the 
pretending to have their eyes shut. Like the priests of | bosom of society, and his imagination was much more 
former times, who called on Heaven to avenge them on |coul/eur derase than that of the solitary mountain shep- 
those whose temerity exposed their pious frauds, and | herd, whose life is spent in the contemplation of awful 
held them up to detection and ridicule.” jand wild scenes of extended loneliness, while his mind, 


. le . ° ° . 
“Tn short, now, you are not major.” |from boyhood to old age, is wrapped in pensive musings 


« Briefly, I am not major: it seems the thing was im- fon the various fantastic combinations of the “mythology 
possible—my father could not ‘strengthen the affairs of of mist.” The piper’s tone of mind was gayer than 
government, so government could not at this time, I that of the most of his countrymen; and as he could 
presume, afford to adorn my shoulders. ‘The fact is,| not obtain the company of Moome, or those skilled in 
they are, I believe, balf worried with those sharks. So, /the visions and visionary genealogies of Clan-albin, he 
patience.” | naturally indulged himself with the best substitute cir- 

Very few days passed, however, before Drummond |cumstances threw into his way, namely, Pat Leary. 
forgot his mortification and its source, and thought more In a suburb of the town, there was a little snack- 
of the quarrels of the rival roses and shamrocks—the | house, kept by an old soldier, the sign*board of which 
English and Irish ladies in the town—than of all the /exhibited a lusty, ruddy St. Patrick, in one hand grasp- 
majors, and aldermen, and agents, between Land’s-End |ing a bunch of shamrock, while the other was extended 
and John O'Groats, Cape Clear and Giant's Causey./with an air of courteous welcome, which Hugh and 
But, besides the rivalry of these ladies, he had another | Leary could not resist, or, had opposition been thought 
favourite amusement in the matrimonial squabbles of of, the distich, over which stood the jolly-looking saint, 
Pat and Mrs, Leary—the latter appealing in all disputed | rendered it impossible— 
cases to Mrs. Drummond, and the former to Macalbin or 
himself; judgment never failed to go against poor Paddy, 
though Norman had sometimes a shrewd suspicion that 
the lady was as much in the wrong. These contests | was invitation irresistible. 
were rather on points of honour than of right, and each! « And sure we will—long life to you!” was the oft- 
party seemed to claim the privilege of complaint, and, | repeated exclamation of Pat; while Hugh tuned bis 
at the same time, of joining with the offender in a) pipe, and regaled his Irish friends with « Carolan’s re- 
warm defence, if the judge appeared at all disposed to | ceipt for drinking whiskey,” which he had learned in 
|the Highlands from a wandering harper. 

Very animated discussions took place at these meet- 


“ Ye sons of Erin step in here, 
Ind cheer your hearts with Paddy's beer—” 


severity. 
“ Sure, there was not an honester man than Pat Leary | 


however, far beyond the reach of Norman; and in the 
month of April he heard from his patron, or friend, the 
general, that Don Ignacio du Rocha had gone to South 
America with the Portuguese court, whither the letters 
had followed him. 

Summer arrived : Craig-gillian was still in England : 
Monimia was in Devonshire with Lady Glanville ; and 
Norman and his pupils in the neighbourhood of their 
Irish town, longing to bid it adieu. 

No air is so grateful to the ears of a true-bred soldier, 
as that which, in a fine morning in the latter end of 
June, 1808, cheered the mind of Macalbin, and trans- 
ported Drummond and Pat Leary, as the regiment in 
high spirits took the route to Cork, under orders for 
foreign service. ‘The seat of war is the soldier’s home : 
be it love of glory, or of vicissitude, or that desire which 
}every nan with a gun in his hand is said to have for 
shooting at something, or a mere change of quarters, no 
air is so perfectly delightful, as “ The girl I left behind 
| me,” which a full band now played, as the military he- 
roes of all ranks flung round their light, passing adieus 
to friends and sweethearts. 

To those who loved external nature, the fair face of 
creation, nothing can be more pleasing than traveling at 
leisure through a fine and original country, with the 
eyes, the ears, and the purse, all kindly and carelessly 
open. <A perpetual accession of new ideas and images, 
and a rapid transition of characters and scenes, preserve 
| the mind in a continual hilarity, and dispose it to view 
every object in the most engaging attitude. 

Macalbin and his noble pupils marched on foot along 
with the soldiers—the former in the mood of enjoyment ; 
and the latter, wild with the exuberance of youthful 
spirits, called into play by light exertion, seemed to think 
it were an easy leap to pluck from the pale-faced moon 
—not bright honour, but broad mirth. 

Though a close inspection of the country they tra- 
versed may be somewhat fatal to the enthusiasm it 
creates in inflammable minds, when viewed from afar, 
and through the medium of its poetry, eloquence, suffer- 
ings, and crimes, it is well calculated to increase that 
good-humoured facility, and disposition to be pleased, 





in his honour’s company, or a better husband—though jings. Scotish potatoes against those of “the land of| which is the most desirable traveling companion on a 


forgetting himself betimes.” | potatoes ;”’ Highland mountains against Irish mountains, 
- “And, och! don’t say one word, your honour, of to which Hugh refused the name, asserting there was 
little Dora—I never deserved the likes of her, and that’s | not a real Bein in the whole island; the great bagpipe 


the truth.” jagainst the Irish pipe; and, lastly, Fairntosh against 
« Blockhead !” would Drummond ery ; “ did you not| [nishone—Pat Leary raising his eye-lids when he heard 
come here to complain of her?” \that the Highlanders fancied themselves peculiarly ill off 
“ Troth, and [ did—but a prettier cratur, barring her |if obliged to have recourse to smuggled Inishone. 
warm word—did you but see her yesterday, dressed out} These cordial meetings, through the natural turbu- 
to the life, as fine as my lady lieutenant, in an ould cast |lence of some of the company, and a real desire for a 
gown of the lady’s, as good as new—faith, it’s a shame |splendid finale, sometimes ended in what Leary termed 
to see her any other than a sergeant’s lady, at laste, the |“ a friendly row.” He often assured Norman, “it was 
night before the morrow.” |for the mere fun of the thing.” But, fun, or otherwise, 
“Ts it sa ?—well, march off, and let me hear no more! Norman felt himself obliged to interfere, and remind the 
complaints,” said Drummond, laughing at his shrewd-| piper “of those he was come of;” and this simple hint 
ness. “ What think ye of sucha candidate for the dig- eflectuaily put an end to the ardent devotion paid at the 
nitv of the halberd, Mr. Macalbin ?”’ lshrine of St. Patrick, at least, on his part. Not so on 
Norman loved Leary better than many a better man ;|Leary’s; who, during Captain Drummond’s absence, 
but lie could not, on the present occasion, say much in shad been twice lodged in the 6/ack-halz—or, as he quaint- 
his favour—he only shook his head--and Leary’s con- \ly termed it, “ St. Patrick’s purgatory,” on a fair night, 
science sent the blood to his face. jin consequence of a pitched battle between the Bally- 
“I hope, Leary,” said Captain Drummond, “ you have |poreen boys and the boys of U'Shee’s town; Leary 
not forgot vour vow, to make the teeth check the tongue. | regularly joining with the former. 
After all, Macalbin, according to Paley’s definition, Lea-| It was the recollection of those exploits that made the 
ry is no liar; for nobody expects to hear the truth from |blood now mount into a cheek which it seldom hastily 
him.” visited, when Drummond spoke of Leary as a candidate 
Leary was become mote sensitive on this point within | for a serjeantcy. 
the last four months; he again reddened, and cast a In the midst of all these important events, Norman, 
stealing glance at Norman. with desponding feelings, saw his oft-repeated advertise- 
“I must do Leary the justice to say, that I cannot im-| ments productive of nothing but disappointment. Gene- 
pute to him even the shadow of any impropriety of this | ral had been four months in London, and _ his 
degrading sort.” indefatigable enquiries among the French noblesse were 
* Indeed !” cried Drummond. not more successful. So many years had elapsed—so 
«Then, God bless you, and surely he will--for that | many changes had taken place—that dreadful explosion 
is true jantleman’s spirit spoke there—now, say of me | which scattered the glittering relics of all that had been 
what you will, I desarve it all; on the other score,/gallant and honourable in France over the face of} 
though——but I'll not say it—the piper misled me as much | Europe, effaced :he recollection of every inferior event. 
as I did hinm—or his pipe, at laste.” |It was like searching for a friend in the ruins of a city 
Leary withdrew, again exclaiming—* The pipe it was, |swallowed up by an earthquake. 
and no other soul, sure.” But there was still hope. Father Ullic yet lived, and 
Macalbin thou cht Mrs. Leary was disposed to over-|the exile Fitzconnal, and probably the gentleman in 
look faults of great magnitude, while she took fire| Lisbon to whom the mutilated fragment referred. 








march of this kind, as well as on that more important 
journey, which too often abates admiration, without en- 
larging benevolence. 

Leary deemed it incumbent on himself to show the 
natives, as he ealied them, when assuming his traveled 
airs; and every peasant they met seemed to consider 
himseif bound in hononr to answer his jokes and blun- 
ders with other blunders and jokes, or by the retort 
courteous ; where a Lowland Scotsman would probably 
have sulked, and an Englishman challenged him to a 
boxing-match, ‘his “ reciprocation of smartness” ex- 
tended along the whole line of march. 

« I hope, friend, you don’t intend to make your tea of 
that water,” suid Drummond, running to overtake bis 
company, and addressing himself en passant to a tall, 
raw-boned, swarthy figure, who filled a tea-kettle with 
its own lid, from a muddy pool before his cabin door, in 
which many ducklings were dabbling. 

The Irishman heard that the accent was foreign, and 
with great nonchalance replied—*“ Och, master, in this 
country, the thicker the water the stronger the tay.” 
Such was the universal spirit of the answers he re- 
ceived ; ridicule was ever quickly seized and adroitly 
magnified, and what could not be excused, or palliated, 
was skilfully parried off. 

On the third day they reached Cork, where troops 
were fast collecting from all quarters, waiting for con- 
voy and equipments, previous to their embarkation. 

Who has yet forgotten the eleetric impulse which 
darted through this land of liberty, when the people of 
Spain, in arms for freedom, first demanded the aid of 
England? Who has ceased 10 recollect the ennobling 
sympathy which united all ranks, all parties, in friendly 
zeal for the success of a brave people, who, disdaining a 
base compact between regal imbecility and successful 
perfidy, felt that they had still a country, rights, and cha- 
racter, to rescue from as foul an insult as had ever been 
offered to any nation! No event, in the history of 
twenty memorable years, was more calculated to excite 
the enthusiasm of youth, When Norman knew that 
his sword was first to be drawn for Spain, it seemed a 





at very trifling matters; for instance, the almost daily! he priest, and the father of Mary Fitzconnal, were, 
i 


consecrated weapon. In the first struggles of that coun- 
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try, his inflamed fancy saw the genius of her ancient 
chivalry guiding the energies of new-born freedom. 
Spain seemed roused from long, deep slumber, “ like 
the strong man refreshed with new wine,” powerful in 
justice—in that lofty confidence which spurns at the 
calculation of failure—and terrible in the despair which, 
while it maddens, invigorates. ‘To Macalbin, it appeared 
base, dastardly—nay, almost sacriligeous, to doubt of the 
destinies of such a people; and he loudly denounced 
the “craven scruples” of such of his associates as added 
to zeal knowledge. 
He was, indeed, guided more by the aspirations of a 
high-toned and romantic mind, than by political saga- 
city or military skill ; and it was not till he followed the 
disastrous fortunes of the English retreating army, many 
months afterwards, that he reflected, with astonishment, 
on the generous credulity which looked for some miracu- 
lous regeneration of mind; and expected, from a people 
emasculated by slavish superstitions of all kinds, and the 
remnants of a court kneaded up in bigotry, and en- 
trenched in doating forms—the intelligence, decision, 
and vigour of a responsible government, wielding the 
strength of a free country—a country that, in such a 
cause, would have added its heart to its strength. But 
Macalbin was, nevertheless, the soldier which Spain 
needed, and at length found, when her brave population, 
learning to despise and distrust her feeble and inefficient 
provisionary governments, took counsel of their patriot- 
ism and national pride, and felt that something must be 
done as well as said—their bitter foe caring little for 
denunciations by book and bell, the bones of their saints, 
or the fame of their heroes, or paper pellets, though dis- 
charged in the name of Hernan, Cortes, Barnardo, or 
the Cid himself. 


“ Gae bring to me a pint of wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I gae, 
A service to my bonny lassie. 

* * * * * 

«“ The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 
The glittering spears are ranked ready ; 
The shouts of war are heard afar, 

The battle closes fierce and bloody. 

« But it’s no the roar of sea or shore, 


Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; over their wine, and resumed their station. Hugh, who| 
had mounted guard on their studies, was now leaning) occasional bursts of deep, national and conjugal feeling 
over i.e side of the vessel, whistling up the breeze, and) which mingled with the light effusions of constitutional 


Nor shouts 0° war that’s heard afar, 
But leaving thee, my bonny Mary.” 


So sang Drummond, and so felt Macalbin, as they] singing snatches of Gaelic airs. 


sat together on the prow of the vessel which wafted 
them through the romantic channels of the Cove ; and|« 


it was still the song when the green shores of Ireland,| Drummond, looking to Norman for respite. 
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had long subsided—well-known duties were silently per-| last letter he wrote from Cork, on Sunday, to Allan and 
formed; and no harsh sound disturbed the soothing re-| her?” ; 
pose of a scene, with which the humming song of the “Surely—Mary Bane!” cried Drummond, adroitly 
steersman, and the occasional whistle of the ship-boy,| seizing every hint. “A very fair girl she was, with blue 
were in felicitous unison. jeves and light hair—had she not ?” 

“ How fair the sight of our gallant little fleet, stretch-| — « My Little mother,” said Norman, involuntarily closing 
ing out in the moon-light, like a covey of wild swans] his book; “I live in the hope of seeing her one day !” 
on a Highland loch—resting but still proceeding—as | In the course of the day Drummond had often burst 
they fly to sunny regions,” said Norman, looking) into fits of half affected passion at the provoking calm. 





round, | “After all, I can’t see what the deuce is the cause of 
« Or wild geese—what think ye?” replied Drummond, ! my haste,” said he, laughing at his own violence. “Oh! 
laughingly. | Vil tell how it is: some beautiful predestined serora 


“ Beshrew the odious comparison,” returned Norman, | is waiting me, with eyes of diamond and locks of jet, 
soliciting, and not in vain, his attention to a beautiful! and delicate little feet, playing bo-peep with men’s hearts 
and rarcly seen object, a lunar rainbow. |from under the fringed basguina. Oh, Heavens! the 

“ Beautiful ! beautiful!” exclaimed Drummond, really | enchanting creature! Of course she will fall in love 
delighted, and suddenly turning round. “ By the w ay, | with me, as she goes to church shrouded in her mantilla, 
Paddy Leary, since you have the charge of our mess,| a veil—a heroine is nothing without a vei/—better want 
can you give me any intelligence of the piece of ‘ele-|a shift to her back. Her ugly old duenna will be or- 
gant bacon,’ you praised at dinner? We might contrive | dered to follow me home, and so learn that I am a brave 
to eat our supper here, and thus fix two strings to our} English cavalier, ready to encounter men and bulls for 
bow.” her mistress’s sake. ‘Then in due time comes the inter- 
Supper was laid on the head of a barrel; and the sun! view on the moonlight baleony, when I must kneel, and 
rose as they still lingered over a cann of the piper’s| complain of her cruelty—all the women like to be told of 
brewing. their cruelty—so every thing will proceed delightfully, 
Next day the fleet of transports was becalmed: It was} according to rule. Next comes the tilting match with 
a day of still, bright, burning sun-shine ; there was no/ her dingy don, under a grove of cork trees—you will be 
ripple on the wave, no cloud in the sky. The sails} my second, and of course we will kill him off, and fly 
flapped supine with the rolling motion of the vessels.| for life, as his uncle or father must be some bloody mon- 
The passengers on board the different vessels conversed| ster, high in power ; and then—” : 
together at times, and the officers visited each other in| «I'll have no concern in so amiable a project,” said 
the boats, | Norman, smiling at his levity. 

Macalbin, his pupils, and his friend, sat under the; « You won’t—you shabby fellow—then Hugh, you 
shelter of an awning on deck during the whole day. He} will be my second—we know what love is—so" bring 
had ordered Spanish books from Dublin before they} the flute, that I may practise a serenade to my lovely 
sailed, that on the voyage they might commence the! seriora.” 

study of the language; and now asssigned tasks, and| Hugh trotted away, laughing at his gaiety. 
distributed his grammars. It was not easy to conquer} « Well, Captain Drummond, I must congratulate you 
the rattling vivacity of Drummond, or to tie down his| on getting over your parting sorrow—almost forgot your 
attention to any elementary literary drudgery. The;+ Highland Mary,’” said Norman, in a tone of gentle 


day, therefore, wore away, marked by no great progress} reproach. 
either in the Spanish language or the voyage. 
fleet still lagged where it had been on the preceding) Highland Mary. 
night. 


The} 


“ Impossible !—Impossible that I should forget my 
No, Macalbin, my heart has at least 
It still turns for happi- 


one good quality—its polarity. 
Immediately after dinner, the students left the officers) ness to my northern home.” 
To Macalbin there was something redeeming in the 


|gaiety in Drummond. His pernicious military habit of 
«“ Ah, Hugh, there you call spirits from the vasty} raving eternally of flames and darts, was so purely non- 
leep, while I must fag at this cursed Spanish,” said|sensical, that it could not offend even the femininely 
“T have a}delicate mind of his friend, though the latter sometimes 


loved as a portion of that country round which their] notion it prevents digestion. ‘After supper walk a mile, became a little tired of the sameness of the details of his 


hearts clung more fondly at the moment of, perhaps, an | ‘ 


ifter dinner sit awhile.’ Do you know the proverb, Mr.! romances, and sometimes wished him to think a little 


eternal separation, gradually receded from their strained] Macalbin ?” | before he spoke so much. 


gaze. 

A passage in a frigate had been offered to the young 
and noble s and their tutor; but it had been de-|i 
clined by the earl. 





The military art was their profession, not their pas-|a smack, which made Hugh start, he exclaimed—+TI’ll 
time ; and they took their respective berths in the suffo-| haber no more.” 


cating transport, which contained, among other soldiers, 


Captain Drummond’s company, the grenadiers of the| you?” said Hugh, who gave Drummond all his fondling| heads who are paid to manage all that. 


regiment. I 
It was early in July when they embarked; the wea- 
ther was delightful; and towards evening a light breeze,| s 





«“ T do—and another,” said Norman smiling. | «“ Do your thoughts never turn from these donnas and 
«“ Oh, deuce take the other,” cried Drummond, guess-| mesdames to the formidable French army waiting our 
ng its import, and sitting down. But in ten minutes} arrival?” said Norman, 


mechanical—I never mind these matters. I just think 
we'll beat them—beat them again and again, if needful 


| 
his head became confused ; and shutting the book with | « Poh! that is the shop—quite in the way of trade— 


«“ Lochaber, dear, do you love it?” Shall I croon it for| --as to the ways and means, I leave them to the wise 
When I was a 
fighland epithets. | young man like you, I used to puzzle myself, and plague 
« Aye, do,” said Drummond, glad of the mistake, and | others, about how and when certain things were to be 
peaking in Gaelic. “ That chief of ours loves a téte-a-| accomplished; but they would none of my counsel. I 


springing up as the sun declined, carried them smoothly | téte by himself of all things; we will have a téte-a-téte | have a shrewd suspicion that great men leave more to the 


and rapidly onwards. 

While the eyes of Norman and his friends were still] r 
fixed on the hazy outline of an imaginary coast, the full 
moon rose from the bosom of the sea. At this season, | I 
the air on deck, to young men braced with exercise, was/y 
soft and genial, even at midnight; while below, it was 


already become close, and flaggy, and suffocatingly hot.| the United States, and seen the little colony of clansmen. 


Drummond brought his flute to a part of the deck of 


which they took possession; and they sat till very late] were you all queer and God-knows-how, with an in-| putting in a better claim than my own. 
alternately playing Scotish airs, or talking of their! tolerable hatred of verbs, and nouns, and dead calms?” 


friends, their country, and their prospects, and silently 
contemplating a very beautiful picture. The moon was} h 


by ourselves; and tell me now, piper, were you ever - chapter of accidents than little men dream of, 


For my 
iously in love ?” |own part I know, that, like some great dramatic genius 
“Oh, Lord! then you are a merry gentlemen,” said | I have heard or read about, I rush into the seene, and 
Iugh, reddening. “It was on the Mohawks they told) abandon myself to nature. ‘That is the only way for a 
ou that, now ?”’ Highlander.” 
When stationed in Canada, Drummond had sisted] “I know you have no appetite for glory.” 

| « None, certainly, for a morsel—a nipperkin of glory 
«“ Aye, to be sure; but tell me now how you felt ;} —a glory cut into ten thousand slices, and every body 
It reminds me 
| of those days when I left the rough plenty of my father’s 
« Yes, darling, the queerness I had; but for hating, 1} home, (where we killed a bullock when we wanted 


ated nobody; not Allan himself, thank God; for had | meat, or sent a fellow to the hill for a sheep or two,) for 


shining in full lustre, shedding her quiet light on the|he not the best right to her, having oaths of her for ten) a dainty English boarding-school, in which a eomfort- 


gently curving waves, and silvering the sails of the ves-| ye 
‘ ; ’ 
Indians, a prisoner after the wars were over.” 


sels by partial gleams, as, crossing and re-crossing -each 
other, they veered about to catch the fitful breeze, or 
glided stealingly onward, throwing long fantastic sha- 


ars, and keeping by her for six yeafs among the wild | able-looking round of beef was cut into so many delicate 
slices, that I felt inclined to grow sulky, and to say I'll 
none of it.” 


«“ Of whom 2?” sad Drummond. 
«“ However, you drew to your plate?” said Norman. 


“ Why, of Mary Bine—Ronald the smith’s Mary— 





dows on the water. 


The bustle of getting under way! Macalbin’s own Moo:ne, I may say. 


And was not the] “Oh, surely, and to the gazette,” replied Drummond 
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the 
i I become 


laughing, “ for my of 
small value at this moment, whe 
gentleman, a little sprig stuck in my wig will enable me 
tocuta figure in the eyes of the younkers, and make me 
formidable at road meetings. But let us return to my 
sweet sejora, and never mind Bonaparte. 


share laurels. 


an old grave 


««¢ Come on, raw-head and bloody-bones, 
Here’s a boy that don’t fear you.’ ” 


«“ And why should you, sir 
with the flute. 

« Why should J, 
one horn or two! Pray, 
tail ?—and then his prodigious saucer eyes 
cloven hoof, that—unless the 
ordered us boot-jacks.” 

“Then you a merry gentleman, 

«Tam a very serious gentleman, piper. If you read 
newspapers, this is the idea you would have of 
the monster—which J shall more fully set forth when I 
indite my loyal tragedy, that is to open thus :—Enter 
the devil upon a half- 


piper? Think you, now, will he have 
can you guess the length of his 
i ! As to the 
board has 


we won't see 


- 99 
are sir, 


precise 


Bonaparte, in the costume of 
venny picture-book, snufling up the air, and growling 
I | g uj : g 


“«“¢ Fe, fa, fu, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman ; 
Be he Siving, or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread.’ ” 


Norman laughed, in spite of himself, 
which those nursery lines were pronounced. 

“Don’t you think it will be rather a taking piece, 
now? I’m sure some newspapers ‘ will be happy to con- 
tribute their humble tribute applause to the never- 
of this gallant officer’s 


of 
enough-to-be-admired diablerie 
piece.’ 

Drummond now practised his serenade with the piper, 
who played the violin, if not with the science, at least 
with all the spirit of old Gow. Macalbin had for some 
time indulged a vague idea that the cultivation of music 
was unmanly—he could not satisfy himself wherefore— 
it was fastidious fecling, rather than sober reason. He 
had, therefore, abandoned his violin, even when alone; 
and his song, since he had left his home, was only the 
reckless hum of a preoccupied mind. But in that song 
Drummond discovered the richest bass tones he had ever 
heard ; and he now insisted and pleaded so warmly, that 
Norman would for once take a part in his concert with 
the piper, that for once he consented to chant the in- 
vocation of “ The sea-boy’s call.” 

Among the wild shores of the Hebrides, the only seas 
that Macalbin had ever navigated, he had often been 
charmed with the shrill whistle and chanted invocation 
of the Highland noon he 
called up the dying breeze. 
every thing was pleasing. 

They accordingly commenced their concert : 
Drummond sang the stanza; then followed the long, 
shrill, quivering whistle of the piper; and on its dying 
fall stole the rich full tones of Macalbin’s bass voice, 
most musically deep, as he chanted the invocation; and, 
with “linked sweetness,” Drummond again caught the 
stanza. 

Thus passed the twilight hour, beguiled by 


” 


mariner, as on a still sunny 
But on these shores, to him 


vocal 


THE SEA-BOY’S CALL. 


Oh, but I hate this dull delay, 
That cloudless sky, those molten seas : 
Up! lagging breeze, and speed my way 
To those I love. 
Whistles, and then chants— 
Spring up, good breeze ! 


Strayest thou in ocean’s crystal halls, 
Mid coral bowers and reedy leas, 
Deaf to the sea-boy’s whistling calls, 
Who sweetly woos thee. 

Up! fair breeze! 
Aye, now I hear thee far behind, 
Like busy hum of moorland bees; 
And now thou whistlest in the wind, 
Still fresher ! fresher ! 

Blow, good breeze ! 


Oh, merrily ! merrily! now we go— 
Gay tilting through the sounding seas; 


Though of 


‘ ! 
?” said Hugh, advancing 


at the voice in 
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Our gallant ship’s side bending low | 
To woo thy breath. 
Blow, blow, fair breeze ! 


Welcome! old Scotland’s misty shores! 
Welcome ! my hill-cot’s tufted trees! 

Welcome! the maid this heart adores ! 
Oh, bless thee! bless thee! | 
| Southern breeze ! | 


Whether the spirit came when they did call on it, or | 
for some other cause the breeze sprung up; and on the} 
tenth day after embarkation they had the happiness to} 
hail Cape la Roque, and the memorable village of Cintra 
on the heights beyond it. The troops in the various| 
transports were now burning with impatience to land— | 
to find freer quarters, and a foe worthy of their steel. | 
But, by some unfortunate omission, they were for some | 
days kept beating about the coast, waiting permission to 
disembark ; and Drummond, gazing on the land he durst} 
not touch, alternately raved and laughed at his own im-| 
patience. 

The fleet was now in Mondego bay, and so near the! 
shore that the troops could perceive the movements of, 
the enemy’s corps, collecting on the heights to oppose 
their landing. 
| The Portuguese landscape lay stretched before them | 
in inviting freshness, as they crowded to the deck at the} 
first peep of dawn ; and as ‘they still lingered, at sunset 
they could hear the chime of a distant convent bell, and | 
ithe chanted Ave-.Marias of the fishermen, who were 

permitted to cast their nets within a limited distance of 
the shore. The votary of the catholic faith has at least | 
the merit of feeling no awkward shame in the due ob- 
servance of its rites. He does not seek to bury himself 
in his burrow, ere he perform duties which must other- 
| wise remain neglected. In spite of the sneers of the en- 
circling soldiers, at the hour of vespers, the hymn of the} 
Portuguese pilots mingled its softer tones with their 
Bacchanalian carols. 

A week had now been consumed in tedious waiting. 
A lurid and sultry day was succeeded by a threatening 
evening. The burning disk of the setting sun dyed the 
ocean, and streaked the skirts of the sulphurous clouds, 
which were fast gathering in the atmosphere, with fiery 
and portentous light. Every indication of a violent 
tempest became more evident as the twilight deepened ; 
and, when darkness set in, thick and impenetrable, the 
breeze, blowing strongly from the west, made the pilots 
resolve on beating out to sea. 

The troops were now imperiously ordered below, with 
the exception of Norman and Hugh, whom the habits of 
a somewhat roving and dangerous life had endowed with 
superior activity and presence of mind. The piper had, 
indeed, been a herring-fisher on the northwest shores of 
| Scotland, and knew how to bandle a rope ; and Norman, 
besides possessing that intelligence which is fertile in re- 
source, had every day in his life sailed his little skiff on 
Lochuan, often agitated by wild storms, and rendered 
dangerous by sudden squalls rushing down the moun- 
tain ravines, which would have appeared formidable to 
much older mariners. 

Considerable alarm, and proportionate exertion, pre- 
| vailed on the deck till about two in the morning, when 
| the wind fortunately flitted round, and the clouds, which 
{had begun to mutter overhead, rolled away far to the 
|south. The rain, now falling in torrents, stilled the hur- 
ricane ; but Norman, too much excited to sleep, wrapped 
himself in a watch-coat, and, at his earnest request, was 
permitted to take the place of an exhausted seaman. 

The wind whistling loud, and by fitful gusts, in the 
cordage—the jetting motion of the ship, as in regular 
repercussive bounds she cut the opposing wave, creaking 
in every strained board which divided her sleeping crew 
from death and eternity—composed altogether that me- 
lancholy music which may be called Danger’s Lullaby. 
The pitchy darkness heightened terror more than it in- 
creased peril; for the steersman, aided by his friendly 
lantern, studied that blessed instrument which enables 
the modern mariner to ride the midnight storm in com- 
parative security. 

The musings of Norman naturally turned to those 
days when the seaman 


“ Knew no north but when the Pole-star shone.” 








And more naturally still to the Hebridean mariner of this 





day, guiding his little bark among the stormy channels 
|and round mountain bays, and surprised by the midnight 


With his 


tempest, with no compass save the pole-star. 


| thoughts wandering in this direction, he beguiled his 


a by repeating the following lines :— 


TO THE POLE-STAR. 


No gleam is on the roaring wave, 
No star is in the midnight skies ; 

The gathering tempests hoarser rave— 
Srar or THE MaRINER, AaRise! 

While wild winds blend their melodies, 
To thee our ardent vows we pour; 

Oh, guide us through the pathless seas— 
Oh, guard us from the treacherous shore ! 


Srar or THE Brave! pale beauty’s eye 
In wild alarm is raised to thee ; 
To thee she breathes the secret sigh— 
«“ Oh, save my true love far at sea! 
From rock and shoal my sailor free ; 
Guide him from whitening waves afar, 
Oh, bring him to his home and me, 
And thou shalt be my wership’d star !’” 


Brave Mariner! Hebridean seas 
Have rocked thy bark at summer’s e’en ; 
When soft thou whistling wooed the breeze, 
And thought on thy young love between 
Or viewed th’ appointed margent green, 
And wished that pale light would appear, 
And called it loveliest star, I ween, 
In all thy northern hemisphere. 


> 


Srar or tue Nortrn! where’er he roves, 
To thee he turns in fond review ; 
Sweet beacon of his early loves, 
First seen ’mid Atsyn’s mountains blue, 
When life and all its joys were new, 
And love and thou his only guides, 
As loud and shrill the night-winds blew, 
And brave he stemmed Cor’vrekan’s tides. 


Lovep wanpererR! from thy Highland home, 
Who crossed the deep for Indian gold, 
Condemned in sunny lands to roam, 
Where nothing but the heart is cold— 
Oh! well canst thou thy pang unfold, 
Who sunk the Potr-star down on earth, 
Marking the liquid lapse that rolled 
Between thee and thy father’s hearth. 


But cheerly, cheerly, gallant heart! 
Scotland and bliss await thee still : 
Well hast thou played the manly part, 
Spurning at temporary ill— 
Rise, visions of his father’s hill, 
And soothe him with the scenes afar ; 
With lovely hopes his bosom fill— 
Rise on his soul, thou Nonraern Star! 


Fond will he watch thee o’er the bow, 
Steal from the blue and billowy main, 
And greet thee with the kindly glow 
That wiles our wanderers back again, 
From golden climes of stranger men, 
From toil, and strife, and grandeur far, 
To sun their age in Highland glen, 
Then sleep beneath their NorruEern Star! 


After tossing about the coast for fourteen days, the 
troops were at last all landed in Mondego bay by the 8th of 
August, and ready and impatient for action. 

During the disembarkation, Norman had found suffi- 
cient employment. Happy at all times to perform the 
meanest service that could promote the general welfare, 
from dawn to sunset he occupied the post assigned him 
by General ; and for five successive days assisted 
in superintending the landing, which was rendered very 
troublesome by a heavy surf, 

Macalbin had now the double duties of preceptor and 
soldier to fulfil—for himself and each of his pupils dis- 
charged the duties of lieutenant in General "s regi- 
ment, which now formed part of the brigade under 
Major-General Ferguson. 

On the morning of the 9th, while buried in the deep, 
sweet sleep which toil purchases, he was awaked by re- 
peated strong embraces, and found himself in the arms 
of Craig-gillian, who was laughing, and shaking him 
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Macalbin 


into recollection. Craig-gillian’s regiment, which was|the alarming instruments and dressings the attendants}on the rack for the sake of Craig-gillian. 
landing at this time, had embarked for Portugal a fort-| began to display, left the chamber. He ran to the hos-| conducted her to the chamber-door of her husband ; her 
night later than Macalbin—its destination for India| pital, and found Hugh under the hands of the surgeon| late beautiful and blooming countenance exhibiting a pale, 





being suddenly reversed. —gave him one cheering smile, recommended him to} resolute composure, which astonished even him, much 
The drum, which Norman was bound to obey, im-|every one around, and, mounting his horse, galloped to] as he,had seen of woman’s passive courage. Hector, the 
mediately beat reveille—himself and his young friends | Flora. choalt servant and namesake, stood guard by the door, 
flew to their respective posts; but he had just time to| He found her on her knees, pale and tearless. The} which was left ajar, for a freer circulation of air, and 
learn that Flora was in Portugal, and in good health and | house she inhabited did not command a view of the|that the noise of its opening might not disturb the 
spirits. On the following day, they all met at Leiria;/scene of the battle; but every explosion of the cannon,| patient. : 
and Norman had at once the pleasure of embracing | which was distinctly heard during the long engagement,| “Tis all well over with us, madam.” whispered Hec- 
Flora, and receiving a packet from Lady Augusta, en-| overcame her heart like the chill sickness of death. She) tor, “my master is asleep.’’ Flora raised her eyes in 





closing a letter from Monimia, written after his regiment 


was under orders for Spain. 


The bustle of actual service, and the note of prepara- 
tion sounding on every side, afforded little time for social 
indulgence. None longed more anxiously to press for- 
ward to Lisbon than Macalbin ; for, hoping against hope, | 


man’s eye told her so—and she was satisfied. 

“Flora, we are conquerors!” said he. 

“T know that; but from you I love again to hear it 
you durst not tell me so unless Hector were well.” 








he still flattered himself with discovering some trace of|had half forgotten the agonies of the day. 


his father in that city. 


The morning of the 21st, the memorable and glorious 


“ Craig-gillian sends you his love. In aday or two—’ 





hastily rose as he entered.—No! Hector was safe—Nor-} gratitude to Heaven ; and making a signal of silence, 


glided forward to look on Craig-gillian as he slept. As 
she advanced, a dreadful object met her eye; with a 
:| convulsive start she turned shuddering round, but even 
then possessing an instinctive power of stillness, uttered 





} 


Her face was already embellished with smiles: she} no scream; and Norman, catching her tottering frame 


in his arms, bore her quickly away. It was the severed 


}arm of Craig-gillian, imperfectly covered—the arm which 


“Hector is wounded !” she exclaimed, clasping her} that morning had clasped her to his bosom. when he 


harbinger of a brilliant succession of victories, was now |hands involuntarily; and bitterly adding, “ Norman,| blessed and left her. 


arrived ; and, in the course of the day, the battle of 
Vimiera was gallantly won at the point of the Highland 


bayonet. 
It was a day glorious to every individual of the army 
—each outvied his fellow in the desire of honourable 


distinction. Victory was no doubt purchased—but not 


so dearly as to make feelings of regret outweigh the 
triumph of conquest. Among the wounded was Craig- 
gillian—his horse was killed under him, and his left arm 
shattered by the bursting of a random shell, as he led 


gagement, and several of his officers and his Highland 
servant came to his assistance. 

‘On! on!” cried he, impatiently ; “why waste a 
thought on me! Hector will do all for me.” 

They sprung away, and pursuing a flying enemy, soon 
left the spot on which he lay, deserted by all but Hector, 
who seemed to suffer more than his master. 

“ Hector, my good friend, take your own horse, and 
gallop to your lady—permit no person to see her till Mr. 
Macalbin reaches you—leave your horse at a distance, 
and do not see her yourself. Send the first idle person 
you meet to me—and charge the second to bid Macalbin 
come to me when he has done his duty.” 

The man dared not disobey ; he mounted his horse, 
and took the road to a village about three miles in the 
rear of the army, where Flora had been left with some 
other ladies who had followed their husbands abroad. 

Craig-gillian was soon surrounded by assistance; and 
Norman, hearing of the accident, as he led off his little 
party from a sanguinary pursuit, was soon by his side— 
yet not till he had run to poor Hugh; for the piper was 
also severely wounded, and no prompt assistance had 
flown to him. Craig-gillian, tenderly alive to poor 
Hugh’s misfortunes, ordered the spring-wagon, which 
waited for himself, to be sent for the piper. 

Norman and his pupils escorted them to the village 
of Vimiera, where quarters were got ready for Craig- 
gillian, while Hugh was conveyed to an hospital. 





chased by a slight wound.” 


Norman! can you wear that look !—No! tell me truly !” 
“My beloved Flora, so much glory is cheaply pur-}my promised fortitude,” said she, with a feeble smile. 


Flora soon recovered. “I have given poor proofs of 


« T knew it must be so, yet I was not prepared, it was 


“ A slight wound !—tell me not of glory ! tell me of) so sudden a shock. Oh, my Hector, the dreadful pain!” 


| . “gee ° ’ 
| Craig-gillian! Ob, what is glory to me!” 


| .. + haa.” aie 
| soldier’s wife !”’ 
! 


| 
separable miseries. “Tell me the trath, Norman—and 

| you never spoke but trath—I can trust you.” 

| By gentle degrees he unfolded the truth, and she bore 


|the intelligence with great apparent caimness, shedding 


;no tear, uttering no complaint, though a slight convul- 
|sive twitch sometimes contracted her features. After a 
| pause of a minute, she hastily rose. ‘ Now let us go, 
| Norman !” and in vain, by entreaty and persuasion, did 
he attempt to dissuade her from this design. 

| « J will go! while he lives his wife will be welcome 
{to him; do not fear me, Norman! Iam weak in ny- 
self, but you will find me strong for Craig-gillian.” He 
begged of her at least to wait till next morning, that he 
might have an opportunity of procuring some convey- 
ance, promising to return at midnight, and bring her 
news of Craig-gillian. She rose, and almost indignantly 
replied, “ And why not to night? Can I not walk! 
In Scotland I have walked much farther for pleasure ; 
can I not walk to the bedside of my wounded husband ? 
Oh, Norman!” She looked at him reproachfully, and 
wrapping her shaw] hastily round her, took his arm to 





| 


| country,” said she; “it crushes, it chokes me here !” 
| She pressed her hand to her bosom. “I was so proud, 
}too, when Craig-gillian obtained this fatal promotion. 
| Alas! alas! war is very dreadful !” 

Norman’s feelings were not much in unison with de- 





| Craig-gillian bade me remind you, that in Scotland 


drag him on. She walked so quick as to be soon out of 
| breath, and obliged to pause. “Iam not used to this} 


| She rose to return to the chamber. The object so terri- 
ble to her feelings had been removed ; and, on her spon- 


jyou loved to call yourself a soldier’s wife,” said Norman,| taneous promise of fortitude and composure, Norman 
smiling. « Craig-gillian bade you—alas! [ am indeed a 
All her pride in Craig-gillian’s fame 
yielded at that moment to exquisite apprehension for his, 
his men to a charge. It was near the close of the en-/|safety, and a general feeling of horror at war, and its in- 


suffered her to take her melancholy station by the bed- 
side of her husband. 

Colonel Monro slept long and easily ; and when he 
awoke smiled to see Norman, and immediately enquired 
for his wife; but ere he was answered he heard the hur- 
ried and suppressed breathing of Flora, and with his 
right arm, the only part of his body he could now move, 
pulled aside the musquito curtain which divided her 
from him. She fell on her knees by the bedside, hiding 
her face in his extended hand. 
| «« Her course has been admirable hitherto,” said Nor- 
man. “It will not fail when you have need of her.” 

“Yes, my love, you must be stout to nurse your 
wounded knight,” said Hector, smiling ; “since you are 
here ; ah, little traitress, I fear you rejoice at an accident 
which must fasten me to a couch for some weeks, while 

my brethren in arms are expescd iv ait the dangers of an 

opening campaign.” This was the only tolerable view 
|in which the present suflering of Craig-gillian could be 
| presented to Flora. She repeatedly kissed his hand, and, 
hastily rising, acquainted the surgeon that Colonel Monro 
was now awake. ‘The visit was paid. The surgeon 
| expressed satisfaction and hope; and enjoining silence 
jand perfect quiet, gave his directions to Norman, and 
| for the first time left the house. 

« Now, Flora, you must go to bed,” said Craig-gillian. 
“T hope this house will afford you a chamber.” 

«“ This is my chamber,” said Flora, quietly but firmly. 
|< If Hector can tend you more carefully than I can do, 
| at least suffer me to look on you.” Ter eyes filled with 
| tears, 

« Nay, Flora, you know it is against all the canons of 


Both Craig-gillian and Hugh were seriously wounded, | spondency. His humanity, his affections, were interested | romance for the damsel to watch during the night,” said 


particularly the former; but when Macalbin heard that 


. |. . . . . . . . 
there was no present danger, he was surprised, and even |in the intoxication of victory, he lightly turned his eyes| 


‘in the sufferings of Flora; but not his sympathies ; still, 


} me Ean a 

| Craig-gillian, smiling. 

“Oh! Craig-gillian, this absurdity is cruel to me. 
} 


” 


rieved, to feel how lightly he considered their sufferings.|from the dreadful price at which victory is too often|« Well, my dear love, you shall be indulged, till Norman 
g ghtly H A i : 


It was found necessary to amputate Craig-gillian’s arm, | 


and he urged the surgeon immediately to perform the 


obtained. 
| Flora, nothing intimidated by the dangers of a night 


write his letters. Itis delightful to have you by me. But 
you must not play the nrse-tender, lest, like a little 


operation. Macalbin then began to feel that he still| march, would still have pressed on towards Vimiera,| fondled child, I grow enamoured of sickness, though I 
possessed that heart, of which he feared horrible sights | reckless of danger, and faster than her strength would /feel quite strong.” He smiled on them, and Flora’s 


of carnage and blood had for ever deprived him. 


«“ We can easily manage all this, my dear friend,” said | fresh from massacre—from glutting their fury, by bury-| by all the soothing of 
Craig-gillian, speaking in Gaelic; “ you have another ing their long knives in the bodies of the neglected dead | had exerted himsel! 


duty. I need not bid you be very tender with her.” 


|permit; but straggling parties of Portuguese peasants, 


| or abandoned wounded of the enemy—continually crossed 


| spirits revived more to the influence of that smile, than 
’ Norman’s consolations. Monro 
“too much. Norman perceived his 
| colour change, and begged him to be composed, and sat 


His collected features for the first time suffered aslight | their path ; and Norman compelled her to return, that) another hour by his bedside, finding it impossible to pro- 
change. Norman pressed his hand; and the anxious the officer who had been left with the ladies might afford | cure writing materials, Craig-gillian, though awake, lay 


husband, fearing for a dearer self, and half ashamed to 
express his fears, smiled on him, and said, “1 know you 
will manage it cleverly. Tell her how I long to return 
—to keep herself happy, if she loves me—tell her she 


pretends to be very brave. Pardon, dear Macalbin ; you} 


know how soft-hearted and nervous her sex is. Well, I 
will not detain you. Send Hector to tell me how you 
all get on. I'll take care of our poor piper.” 

« Colonel Monro, you exhaust your strength,” said the 
principal surgeon. Norman seized his bonnet, pressed 
the hand of Craig-gillian, and casting a hasty glance at 


them the protection of a guard. They accordingly pro- 
cured a pretty strong escort, and also a calash belonging 
to an officer, whose lady now kindly offered the use of 
|it to Flora. 

Guided in part by the blaze of djvowac fires, round 
which the soldiers of Britain and the peasants of the 
country were indiscriminately assembled, they reached 
Vimiera about midnight. 

Flora had little strength of nerve or of mind; but 
her affections were all but invincible. They could im- 
part that fortitude which would have enabled her to sil 





| perfectly still, yet Norman could perceive his eye lighted 
up with languid pleasure as the silent step of Flora stole 
over the chamber ; and saw him smile when he witnessed 
the suppressed impatience with which she saw the High- 
land servant approach to do him any little service, so 
loving jealous was she of all who came near him. But 
the attentions of his faithful servant were awkward and 
unendearing, when contrasted with the gentle and ca- 
ressing cares of Flora; and when she perceived that she 
had no rival as a nurse, she apologised to poor Hector 


| for having called him out to scold his rough voice and 
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heavy tread. 
scolded a servant. 

Craig-gillian’s groom had now procured writing ma- 
terials; and Norman wrote a few lines to the lady, a 
longer epistle to old Craig-gillian, and a letter to the 
father of his pupils—those brave boys whose conduct on 


the preceding day was his most grateful triumph. He} Och, botheration,’ says he, ‘what’s good for Peter is 


then visited Hugh, who, reclining in state, was dictating 
to his Irish secretary, Serjeant Macdonald. 
despatch contains the only account of the battle pre- 
served among the papers of our group of heroes, we 
take the liberty to transcribe it. 


“ Dearest Aunt Unah,—These few lines in all haste, 
from my bed, being to go home by Major Campbell, who 
takes over the other despatches to tell our good king and 
all the royal family, how we beat the French army to 
atoms yesterday, the 21st. And am in good health at 
present, blessed be God for it, hoping this may find you 
in the same, with a confounded hole in the leg, and a 
cut in the cheek, honestly come by however. But what 
know you of wars and heroes, old woman—the heights 
of Lourinha, and the bravest of the brave, General 
Ronald Ferguson—a true countryman—long life to him. 
‘Give them the bayonet in style,’ says he, ¢ my lads,’ 
speaking to myself, old woman—our regiment being in 
his brigades: and so we did—I defy them to deny it— 
charging up hill full tilt; drums beating, flags flying in 
the rere, as I am tould, not having a moment to look 
back; and the young Macalbin, and the brave young 
lords, all soord in hand, pressing on before the foremost, 
warm and glowing, and their eyes flaming, as I will 
show you some night in Eleenalia.—Myself now nailed 
to a stone, with a confounded bullet in my leg, and the 
cut I spoke of in my near cheek—playing, ‘ Give the 
rogues their fairing,’ and giving a shout, to make our 
men lively. Confound their bullets, if I had my own 
Andrea Ferrara I'd have one hit at them yet. And so, 
when all was over, comes the young Macalbin flying to 
myself, being lonely then, and putting me in a wagon 
by Craig-gillian himsetf, like any gentleman—and making 
the doctor dig out the ball. It was a countryman did 
me that good turn, too, God bless him. But och, sister 


This was the first time Flora had ever] the blanket fair over it. «Oh, ho!’ says he—for he has 


As this} reason. 


an eye like a hawk’s—‘this to keep the jaws open, I 
presume ;’ and off he flies, and brings the doctor in a 
passion. But the doctor allowed Leary a little drop; 
and Ellis and myself lying in the next bed, Leary made 
us share alike, in spite of our own and the doctor’s teeth. 


not bad for Paul;’ and surely, Unah, that stands to 
So we drank the health of our brave com- 
mander: ‘ Give them the bayonct in style ;;—but sure I 
told you before. Long life to him! Drink his health 
yourself in your best, Unah Macalbin, with the cammo- 
mile steeped in it, that you keep for the good of the 
stomach, 

«“ But no more at present of the battle of the 21st, 
Major Campbell being just going ; only my heart grew 
great, wen Norman read in the letter how you all missed 
me, worthless as I was, and the lady’s love and com- 
mendation to her poor piper. And hopes soon to meet, 
never to part again, having much to tell you ; and hum- 
ble duty to the lady and family in Glen-gillian ; and love 
to all countrymen that come the way. From your duti- 
ful nephew till death, Hvuen Macarsin.” 








«P, S.—If any of a certain name come the way of 
Eleenalin, push your thumb out between your two fore- 
fingers. That defies the evil eye over all Spain, I’m 
tould; and why not in Glenalbin? And never mind 
the small trifle Craig-gillian will send, having paid it to 
Colonel Hector here; being only to buy you a shaw 
next fair, if you will condescend to wear it for my sake. 


“«H. M.” 


The armistice and the convention of Cintra followed. 
What had been gained by courage was thrown away by 
mismanagement ; and the soldiers murmured and reposed. 
Meanwhile the wounded heroes did well. In a few days 
Craig-gillian was declared out of danger, which had been 
much greater, owing to the hot season, than his friends 
understood, till this welcome declaration was made. But 
not yet did Flora’s vigilance abate. Through the day 
her eye seldom wandered from her charge; and when 
exhausted nature lulled her into disturbed repose, she 
started at the slightest motion. Craig-gillian at last 








of my mother! you never saw such a day—while our 
men mowed down the cratures as ever you saw flowers 
in the hay by Lechuan—another and another row. My 
own heart sickens yet; though sure the devil himself 
was in it then—sitting on a stone, not able to crawl. 
But I did not go back at any rate; I defy them French 
or Lowlanders to say I did. But I did not tell you yet 
how Macalbin ran among the devils after the young 
lords—and the fulosiphers after him, for a rescue—or if] 
not, had both been killed dead, if not taken prisoner 
itselfand how he got a wound above the left wrist, 
aud never Jet on, less or more, till this morning, saying 
to the doctor, ‘ You had no time for me—my own dress- 
ing did till now ;’—and shaking the hands of Ellis and 
Pat Leary, both wounded too. ‘Comrades, says he, «I 
hope those who have been together in battle, will one 
day live together in peace,’ and with that the tear came 
in his eye, to my thinking, and he went away, knowing 
he had no place of peace for himself, poor fellow, let 
alone them; though who knows but God himself may 
do this for us, and more also. So don’t be cast down 
about me, dear Aunt Unah, seeing Leary lies in the next 
bed, and keeps me merry ; his wife noticing both, and 
stealing in a drop of wine in the water canteen, unknown 
to the doctor, to comfort us ;—a handy creature she is. 
—Captain Allan Drummond Logievar, also visiting me 
himself; ‘ Och, piper,’ says he, ‘ the French have stolen 
your beauty ; what will .Wary-bane say to this ?’—for 
somebody must tell him that foolish story. ‘And your 
poor stump, too!—the ladies like a man to have the use 
of all his members. You seem to have the use of your 
grinders, however, Pat Leary. Pray, did the surgeon 
recommend so hearty a breakfast on cold pork 1 

««Sure he did, then, captain,’ said Leary. ‘We 
shall see that,’ says the captain, going.— Och, stay the 
moment,’ cries Leary. ‘Sure he did not just say, « Pad- 
dy Leary eat cou/d pork.’ But, says his young jantle- 
man, you are in danger of a locked-jaw, which, your 
honour is sinsidle, was as good as saying, Pat Leary, 
lay in something beforehand.’ 

« It defied the captain to be angry then. But what 


contrived to dismiss her from nocturnal attendance, 
under the pretext that he could not sleep while she 
watched by him. 

She was accordingly forced to wait in the ante-room ; 
but through a recovery, which proved lingering, still 


“ Flora was ready ere he named her name; 
And though he called another, Flora came.” 


Macalbin’s regiment now marched for Lisbon, which 
had just been evacuated by the French, in terms of the 
convention. Before he left Vimiera, he had the happi- 
ness to see Hugh out of the hospital, and lodged in 
Craig-gillian’s quarters ; still limping a little, and wear- 
ing a patch on his cheek, but otherwise quite brave, ex- 
pecting to join the regiment in less than a week. Leary 


of his jaw-port. 


active. 
tion were again communicated to this torpid and repining 
body. 


of happiness ought not to be allowed the power of in- 
flicting disappointment so bitter as that which he now 
experienced. 


| were issued, Norman was permitted to visit his friend 
in Vimiera, who was now almost convalescent. Craig- 
gillian was by this time able to ride out in the mornings, 
and to read to Flora in the evenings, while she tore down 
the bridal finery old Craig-gillian had lavished on her 
the preceding vear, and made up a baby wardrobe for 
the expected heir of Craig-gillian; feeling that nothing 
could be too grand for so distinguished a personage— 
nothing too humble for berself. Colonel Monro was 
wuch disappointed that the positive injunction of his 
physician forbade him to march with the troops; but he 
hoped to overtake them. Meanwhile, the condition of 
Flora gave him considerable anxiety. Contented to be 
with him, happy to see him well, she seemed to have no 
future care for herself. 

Macalbin’s pupils had now been presented with com- 
missions by the commander-in-chief, accompanied with 
high encomiums on their conduct at Vimiera. Another 
light and soldier-like farewell was taken of the beautiful 
banks of the T'agus and the hospitalities of Belem, where 
they had been quartered, and again they marched on 
foot with the troops, participating in that unmeasured 
confidence of triumph, which, in a powerful enemy, saw 
only a baffled and beaten invader. A spirit of enthusi- 
astic resistance, they were assured, had broken out in 
every province of Spain. ‘They loved to give it cre- 
dence. They perceived, after the lapse of so many 
ages, the devoted heroism of Numantia and Saguntum 
rekindled in Saragossa and Gerona, and thought their 
confidence just. 


The regiment to which Macalbin was attached, form- 
ed part of the advanced guard. It was not till it reached 
Salamanca, that the “ bubble burst;” and the British 
commander, indignant at the culpable misrepresentations, 
if not treacherous design, which had allured the army 
onward to almost certain destruction, found they must 
immediately fall back on the coast. While the embar- 
rassing events which rapidly followed were in progress, 
Craig-gillian, accompanied by his wife, arrived at Sala- 
manca. Money had hitherto smoothed their path ; but 
now that Craig-gillian learned the real situation of 
affairs—the storm gathering deeper and deeper in front 
—tetreat, or rather flight, undertaken in the depth of 
winter, on the other hand—with the complicated disas- 
ters experience taught him to anticipate—he thought on 
the condition of his wife with apprehension which 
amounted to agony. Again and again he consulted with 
Norman; execrating the facility which had yielded to 
her entreaties, instead of leaving her in Lisbon. But 
even now, when the period of her confinement was fast 
approaching, she remained insensible to all personal 
danger, congratulating herself on sharing the fortunes 
of her friends, and fearing nothing for herself while 
they were around her. The army left Salamanca. It 
was now the depth of winter—the weather severe— 
roads, at all times wretched, now covered with snows. 
Every accommodation that could be procured in such a 


was able to march along with it, having happily recovered, | situation was still provided for Flora, not more from ten- 
notwithstanding what Drummond called his unwonted|derness to her sex and condition, than the universal re- 
foresight in laying up provisions in case of a blockade} gard felt for her husband. 
hardships which wrung the heart that agonised over her, 
Till the month of October the troops remained in-|in looking forward to evils of incalculably greater mag- 
General Moore then arrived, and life and mo-| nitude. 


Still she necessarily endured 


Disaster and distraction rapidly followed each other ; 


every fresh courier brought an account contradictory to 

While his regiment was quartered in the neighbour-| the last; but the danger was evidently great and press- 
hood of Lisbon, Norman had spared no labour in tracing! ing; and certain intelligence of the French advancing 
the relations and connections of Don Ignacio du Rocha.| from Madrid in great force, made that retreat be sudden- 
This gentleman was a very rich banker, connected with| ly recommenced, the details of which exhibit so dark a 
the court, which he had followed, and well known to| picture of wild despair, desperate courage, ferocious 
the whole city, though no one knew any thing of the|despondency, and horrors, from which the human heart 
commission entrusted to him so many years ago, Again| revolts, which are too shocking for the contemplation of 
the oft-inserted advertisement was repeated in the Lis-| pity. The route lay through @ mountainous country, 
bon gazettes. Norman, sickening at its appearance, and| covered with snows, broken with torrents, destitute of 
almost ashamed of the necessity which compelled him| provisions; the retreating army were also exposed to 
to blazon his misfortune, and to hear it babbled in his| continual rain and tempests, embarrassed by numerous 
ears by the cold, the curious, and the suspicious, endea-| sick and wounded, by miserable women, and children 
voured to banish his sanguine and hitherto illusive hopes, | still more wretched. In the progress of this retreat, Mac- 
feeling that what may never bestow the sober certainty | albin had abundant reason to bless the hardy education 
which enabled him, not only to bear up against his indi- 
vidual share of its calamities, but also to succour his 
sinking friends; and, by unremitted vigilance, to re- 
The army was now to march, under its new com-| strain, in some degree, in his own men, those abomina- 








should he spy but the canteen, Leary not having put 


mander, for the north of Spain. 


Before the last orders! ble outrages which disgraced their wreckless companions, 
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and threw so foul a stain on the fair fame of British sol-| me work to-night,” said she; “I shall have time enough 
to sleep.” 


diers. ee 
At Toro, Craig-gillian had abandoned the most of his 


Before the army reached Benevente, a calasine, which 


Craig-gillian had procured for his wife, broke down on | baggage. He thought it cruel and unjust to occupy space, 
the impracticable roads over which it was dragged, and | which might be devoted to carrying food or clothing for 
she now was compelled to ride on one of the baggage-| his famished men, with what his wife and himself might 
wagons. Overcome with fatigue, and half-frozen with | for a few weeks go without. With a womanish mixture 
cold—still seeking change, and finding every new mode |of vanity and tenderness, Flora had pleaded for the pre- 
of conveyance worse than the last—by the time they | servation of a basket, containing the wardrobe of her 
It was all that she meant to keep;jed along a chain of frightful precipices, or overhung 


arrived at Astorga, she was so scriously indisposed, that| expected infant. 


Norman entreated her, in pity to herself and all that/and whilst Norman and Hugh awkwardly folded her|some winter torrent. 
loved her, to remain here, if she would avoid certain|scanty raiment, she busied herself in selecting what | 





to attend her; and pressing her death-cold lips with a 
long, lingering, farewell kiss, tore himself away. 

The army reached Villa Franca before Macalbin heard 
any tidings of Craig-gillian. Every passing hour in- 
\creased the miseries of the troops. They were now 
labouring through a track of mountain country, naked, 
open, covered with snows, but of unequaled wildness 
and sublimity. The road cut in the side of the moun- 
tain, following all its windings and defiles, often stretch- 





An imagination at ease might 
have loved to picture the beauty and variety of this 


destruction, by continuing with the retreating army. As _ linen, flannel, and shoes, she could find among the re-|scenery, when 


the wife of an English officer of rank, should she have | maining baggage, and in tying them up for the march. 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of the enemy, even| “ Yes, I saved that volume,” 


said Fiora, now on her | 


“ Peace was on the cottage and the fold ;” 


they would protect her—he was confident they would. | knees, fixing her parcel in a wallet. Norman was turn-|when the groves of hazel, poplar, and chestnut, which 


To the principal inhabitants of the town and its neigh-| ing over its leaves. It was a small copy of the “ Plea- 
bourhood, she would be specially recommended ; and in/|sures of Hope,” which had belonged to Monimia. «It 
aconvent, now half-deserted by its trembling inmates, | is all that is left me now,” said she, “ I must keep it till 
she might find a temporary asylum. Macalbin had |I see her again.” Norman carefully placed this treasure 
many other resources, but time was short; he embraced | in the trunk Hugh was packing. 
her hastily, and leaving her drowned in tears, flew to| Macalbin and the piper accompanied Craig-giilian and 
find Craig-gillian, who was pacing before the door of his| his wife to the convent. ‘Till now earnest employment 
quarters, in a state bordering on frenzy. had supported her spirits. It was about three o’clock, 
He unfolded his plan. Craig-gillian hesitated for ajin a dark and dismal morning, blowing rain and sleet— 
moment, then wrung his hand. “ Yes, Macalbin, God |the last day of December. At this time there was no 
bless you; this must do, though it is like tearing my | night in Astorga, or rather none of the refreshing repose 
heart-strings to leave her thus.’’ which nights of peace bestow. ‘The inhabitants, alarm- 
They entered the house. Craig-gillian could not|ed and incommoded by the army, and still more appalled 
speak ; but Norman renewed the pleading, which was|by the dread of that which was rapidly advancing, were 
sanctioned by his presence. 


running about half distracted with their fears and suf. | 


girdle the face of the mountain, were in verdure; when 
the blossoms of the wild apple, the wild olive, the cherry, 
and the mulberry, adorned its ledges and cliffs ; and the 
tender buds of the vineyards that hung on its sunward 
jslopes and cultivated terraces, expanded into foliage. 
| How appalling was the contrast it now displayed! Nor- 
man could never recollect the scene he witnessed here 
| without a shuddering sensation of indefinable horror. 

After toiling many miles up the mountain—now 
‘wading knee-deep in half-melted snow—now climbing 
‘over steeps exposed to the bitter and suffocating showers 
of mingled sleet and snow-drift—he halted on the 
|heights, to look back for a moment on the Golgotha 
stretching far behind. He saw the last division of the 
army slowly ascending the dismal road he had passed, 
their route tracked by dead bodies, “ redding the sncw 





«“ My dearest Flora,” said he, “have the courage to|ferings. Weather-worn soldiers, intoxicated and riotous, 


save yourself—your infant—your husband. We may 
struggle manfully for ourselves, if you do not add to 
other miseries the torture of seeing you perish without 
being able to give you aid. As lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment, Craig-gillian has, in this crisis, duties that de- 
mand all his attention, which may force him to abandon 
all but honour—to risk life—even your life—dearer, I 
am sure, than his own.” 

“Oh, God! oh, God !” cried Craig-gillian. 

“ Hector, I am prepared for every thing. I will re- 
main. My presence shall not add to your other mise- 
ries,” said Flora; “too, too happy, if without me you 
reach—England.” 

“ Nay, dearest Flora, that is too much,” said Norman. 
“Duty may forbid the return of Craig-gillian; but I 
will never leave Spain alive without you. When we 
reach our ships I am a free man.” 

Craig-gillian could only look his thanks, and again 
whisper, “ God bless you, Norman !” 

« Till then, you will remain here in safety. The civil 
authorities, while they have any influence, will extend 
their cares to you. The sick officers of Romana’s army, 
who are here, will also protect you,” continued Nor- 
man. “ But, in case safety and concealment be found 
incompatible, the colonel of the imperial guard, whom 
we yesterday made prisoner, will give you letters to the 
French marshal, advancing this way, and he will pro- 
tect you. Oh, do not fear it; the whole of our staff, if 
necessary, will assist in these measures for your safety.” 
“TI do not fear,” exclaimed Flora, “for myself I have 
no fear; waste no more thought or speech on me; com- 
mand, and I will obey you.” 


Craig-gillian thanked her for this gentle acquiescence ; 
and repaired with Norman to head-quarters, to take 
measures for ensuring her safety, as far as it was possi- 
ble. Several of the staff-officers, with the kindest alac- 
rity, promoted the scheme ; and the French officer wrote 
—rose from bed and wrote—the desired letters, with the 
gracious cordiality of ancient French politeness, which 
doubled a kindness by the manner of bestowing it. 
Macalbin ran to Flora with these letters, while Craig- 
gillian visited the convent which was to afford her tem- 
porary shelter. The nuns were in their chapel, at mid- 
night mass, but in this extraordinary time every thing 
gave way ; the abbess came to him at the parlour grate, 
and renewed the promise she had given of affording pro- 
tection to an English lady, the wife of a catholic, while 
her sacred sanctuary afforded refuge to her own timid 
community. He hurried back with this intelligence. 
The troops were to march by daybreak ; and Flora would 
not permit her husband to rouse his toil-worn domestics 
from their short sleep to arrange her baggage. “ Let 


were pouring to and from the wine-houses—baggage-|in spots; or by those who, abandoned of hope and 
wagons, horses and bullocks, stopping up the miry |help, had stretched themselves out to die. He saw the 
streets—flambeaux, tossing round, suddenly flashing a|animals which dragged the baggage-wagons dropping 
strong light on this scene of disorder and misery, and as|down at every step; and the miserable load they car- 
suddenly leaving it involved in thick darkness; while | ried—famished and frozen women and children, the sick 
the firing of a signal-gun, the abrupt roll of a dru, and/and tl:e wounded—given up by their wretched compa- 
|the voices of the Spanish women imploring the virgin, |nions to the death they almost envied. “ Would that 
as they mingled with the murmurs and imprecations of |all the lovers of war stood here!” thought Norman, 
the soldiery, produced sounds as discordant as the sights | closing his eyes in torpid despair. Happily the incessant 
were dismal. Flora’s friends hurried her forward; but | care necessary for individual preservation, by fixing the 
iby the time they reached the great square, in which attention of the most disinterested nature upon self 
stood the convent, her clothes were drenched with/alone, blunted that sensibility which, at another time, 
moisture. jmight have tempted a man, surrounded by such objects, 
« Ah, Finnagalla, how light and happy we feel in leaving | and exposed to such sufferings, to curse existence, and 
jyou here. This little march is far enough for you,” long for madness or death to snatch him from evils in- 
jsaid Norman, screening her from the wet with his arm. |} comparably greater. 
|Flora could not reply. She leaned more heavily on| About this time Macalbin was informed by a Glen- 
Craig-gillian’s single arm, with that confiding pressure |gillian Highlander, that Colonel Monro’s horse had 
which seems to repose the load of sorrow, as well as the dropped, and that fatigued and indisposed, without the 
weakness of frame, on a beloved being. He whispered, | prospect of getting to quarters for that night, he seemed 
«“ Yes, my love, I am indeed contented to leave you.|ready to yield to despair. Macalbin instantly turned 
Bear up a little while, and all will be well with us.’’|back, and after walking about a mile, found Craig- 
Flora restrained her tears; yet she trembled in every | gillian, who had turned off the road, and was resting 
limb from excess of motion, while frequent shivering |beneath some trees; that fatal torpor stealing over his 
sighs burst from her bosom; and she imputed to the | mind and senses which is the forerunner of death, as 
chill damp air, emotion which owned another cause, jhe reposed his benumbed frame in a kind of tranquil 
Before they reached the convent gate, they were over- |listlessness, from which he seemed unwilling to be re- 
taken by Captain Drummond, several of Craig-gillian’s|called. With a constitution somewhat enervated by 
officers, and some other gentlemen, who came to bid | long residence in India, recent indisposition, and a mind 
Mrs. Monro farewell, each carrying the slender remains | bowed down by many cares, he was peculiarly suscepti- 
of the stock of English luxuries, which had been saved |ble of the hardships to which every soldier was now 
for want of opportunity to consume them—tea, coffee, | exposed. 
sugar, wine—whatever he happened to possess, likely to| With great difficulty Norman procured him a small 
add to the comfort of a female, in a place destitute of |quantity of wine, and persuaded him to enter a wagon, 
every comfort, and indeed of every convenience. These |drawn by some of the few bullocks that still remained. 
little marks of kindness, at a time like this, acted as po- | Much time was lost, and night had now set in—a night 
tent cordials to the fainting spirits of Flora. She burst |of tempest and thick darkness. Macalbin, with a mise- 
into a flood of kindly tears, as those gay young men, |rable woman hanging on his arm, and her child on his 
whom she had so often seen round Craig-gillian’s board | back—creatures that he had snatched from death—again 
in happier times, respectfully bade her adieu; and when | waded through the snows, stumbling over the dead bo- 
Drummond assured her, that by next grouse season, in |dies of men and horses at every step, but still endea- 
her own drawing-room, he would remind her of the ele- | vouring to keep pace with the wagon, and cheer his 
gant piece of sugar presented to her in the great square drooping friend with the sound of bis friendly voice. 
of Astorga, she smiled through her tears, and her heart | And this generous effort was twice blest; it supported 
clung to overspringing hope. |his own spirits, while it communicated comfort. Yet 
At five in the morning the drum beat. Norman re-/|dreadful was that night; and long did Norman remem- 
iterated his promise, and clasped her in a parting em-|ber it. As the breeze howled among the leafless trees, 
brace, while Hugh pressed her hand between both his and whistled through the overhanging cliffs, it fell on 
own, and, in his native language, fervently recommended | the ear of gloomy fancy like the moanings of damned 
her to the protection of Heaven. |spirits: and the darkness, which veiled shapes of hor- 
At nine o'clock the last of the rear-guard left the |ror, made him listen more intently to the groans of the 
Craig-gillian committed his beloved wife, sunk | dying, and the curses of the desperate, which were heard 
jin its pause. This was a night to quell the stoutest 





town. 
into insensibility, to the care of the lay sister appointed 
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glory. 

Macalbin contrived to place the miserable female he| 
had dragged on in a bullock-wagon, which they over- 
tovk ; and not without great difficulty was this accom- 
plished; but it was not till he reached Lugo that 
he discovered this frozen creature to be that Maria Gor- 
don, whom, two years before, he had seen at Dunalbin, 
in all the elegance of modern fashion. She was now 
the wife of a poor lieutenant, disowned by her family, 
without energy, and without resource, vainly clinging 
to what she had been, and disguising what she was. 
Lady Gordon rigidly persisted in leaving her “to the} 
fate she had chosen ;” her sister was equally inflexible ;| 
and Sir Archibald, a moralist as stern as either, left her 
“to the fortune she had made for herself.’ Mansel} 
alone was her anonymous friend. When he was plenty | 
of cash, and when she came into his head, he, from 
time to time, sent her a twenty-pound note. Whatever 








ea ; 3 . of ; mine : : | toa ‘ 5 
heart—to wean the wildest enthusiasm from war and} any kind, clothing, or even money. Macalbin said steal-|the confidence of a pent-up, corroded, miserable heart, 


ing, Leary said lifting—and on this point they differed 
about terms, like other philosophers. 

« Sure we came to sarve them, the souls,” said Pat, 
indignantly. 

« And if we did, shall we rob them?” said Macalbin. 
“IT command you not to approach that house.” 

Macalbin had gained the heights, and Leary was 
scrambling after him, when both were suddenly alarmed 
by a party of the enemy’s cavalry dashing down the 
opposite heights, while, before the rest, one man furi- 
ously pursued an English officer. He soon far outstripped 
the speed of his fellows, and gained fast on the man he 
pursued. 

«“ That is Colonel Gordon; I have knowed him by that 
stump of an ostrich feather ever since we left Sala- 
manca. The Frenchmen will give his plumes a tussle 
any way.” 

Careless of personal safety, Leary, with delight he 


Bourke, become a reckless man, had fallen into desperate 
courses, 

Macalbin had much to say—much to enquire—but the 
trampling of the horses’ feet of that party whom Bourke 
had outrode, were now heard rapidly advancing, though 
the steep banks of the river still screened them from 
view. 

“Hark!” cried Bourke—* Fly, Macalbin !—cross the 
river !—It will not be known that it is practicable. Fly, or 
I cannot save you?” He eagerly waved his hand. 

Norman leaped on horseback, exclaiming as he went; 
“T have left a friend in Astorga, the wife of Colonel 
Monro, in the convent of . See her, protect her~ 
tell her her husband is well, She will tell you whol 
am—the claims I have on your family.” «I will—I 
‘swear I will: Fly, Macalbin !—that is a vile word— 
|gallop through.” 
| Macalbin plunged into the stream, and got over before 








defect of prudence was in her character, she evinced no! sought neither to suppress nor conceal, enjoyed the pro-|the party came up. 


want of gratitude, either for the kindness Macalbin had | 


bability of Sir Archibald’s being made prisoner, while 


The whole interview had not occupied ten minutes; 


displayed, or the attentions he still paid to her condition| Norman eagerly looked round for some bridge, some ford |in that short space Bourke had spoken volumes. When 


and her sex, and, perhaps, to herself ; a forlorn creature, | 
nursed in the lap of luxury, with the helpless habits of| 
high life, and the misery of the lowest. 

While they halted at Lugo, offering battle to the 
enemy, finding courage and comfort in the hope of ven-| 
geance, Craig-gillian recovered strength, and again as-) 
sumed the command of his regiment. 

During the halt, numerous friends crowded to the 
same house—a dismal and dismantled place, but which 
now wore the air of a palace. »Maria Gordon and her 
child occupied the corner of a fire-place, from which 
green wood emitted more smoke than heat. Drummond, | 
Macalbin, and his pupils, ran now to their posts, and 
now to superintend the culinary operations of the poor, 
bewildered, and heart-broken piper, in which a long fast | 
made them take peculiar interest, while their surly Ellis | 
stormed the wine-houses, musket on his shoulder in case | 
Though poor Hugh was skilled] 
in every manly art, he had no science in cookery. In| 
vain Drummond quickened his operations. “ Never) 
mind, don’t be nice, piper,” said he, “I can eat any 
thing if it be clean, and if not, I can take it dirty. Let | 
us have it. : 


of a sudden surprise. 


Hunger is good sauce.’ 


Flora’s parcel of linen had long been lost; and, dur-| 
ing the hours allotted to sleep, poor Hueh washed, or at | 


on the rapid river—but seeing no marks of either, 
spurred down the steeps, and plunged into the stream— 
struggled with its violence, and, at the risk of life, 
reached the opposite bank—saw the sabre of the French 
officer descending on the head of Gordon, and joined the 
cry he set up for quarter—mercy. That voice seemed to 
arrest the death-stroke that hung over Gordon. The 
Frenchman, however, unhorsed him, tossed his sword 


into the river, and exclaimed, “ You are the prisoner of|met with prompt obedience. 


France.” All this passed in the twinkling of an eye, 


jhe saw Norman safely over, he turned for the first time 
Ito his prisoner who stood at a little distance, sullen, 
lapparently abashed. ‘The dragoons came up—they had 
|missed their officer, and had been seeking him. ‘They 
| would now have fired their pistols across the river they 
‘believed it impossible to cross. Bourke ordered them 
to desist, to secure their prisoner, and resume the route 
from which they had diverged in pursuit. His orders 
Sir Archibald was ordered 
|to mount behind one of the soldiers, and forming a circle 


and before Norman, recollecting for the first time that he round him, they galloped off, leaving Bourke by the 
was in danger of being surrounded by a party of French | river’s brink, and Macalbin on the opposite bank. Bourke 
dragoons, knew which way to turn. Yet to his prostrate twisted his hand into the flowing mane of his beautiful 
countryman he instinctively turned and alighted. At/and high-bred Andalusian war-horse, as if about to vault 
this moment the officer, on whom he had not yet looked, into the saddle. Macalbin held up his hand implor- 
sprung from his horse, dashed sabre and helmet on the |ingly, and repeated the charges he had given—the roar- 
frozen snow, and leaped forward, exclaiming— jing of the waters drowned the tones of his voice. Bourke 

« Embrace me, Macalbin! I am Bounxse! Iam a replied, but he could not distinguish his words. He 
man again!” placed his hand on his bosom, and Bourke repeated the 

“ Gracious God!” cried Norman, receding one step, | action—and for the space of a minute they gazed on 
overcome with astonishment to find not only in life, but each other. As Bourke, in the attitude of deep and bitter 
in an officer of the French Imperial Guard, apparently |thought, leaned his head on the neck of his horse, Mac- 
of high rank, and decorated with the splendid insignia |albin fancied that he never saw features, or form, or 


lof the Legion of Honour, his lamented comrade, “ Phe-| manner, which denoted so rare a union of intellectual 


Lines 


é : | ' ; 
lim Bourke.” jenergy with physical strength and manly beauty. 


« Yes, lam that Bourke whom the English—for whom | of deep thought and bold decision now contracted his 
least thought he washed, the last remaining shirts of his| I fought and bled—insulted, degraded, mangled with capacious forehead, and stole over the gay open counte- 


friends, while they slept; and as these dried, he diligent-| brutal stripes. Coward and slave,” he turned fiercely to 
ly mended various pairs of boots and shoes, Even this) Gordon, “ you shrink beneath me now! I am that Bourke 
was a luxury denied to many officers of the highest! whose country, kindred, family, and faith, have for six 
rank. | hundred years suffered at the hands of the English every 

It was the wish of the commander-in-chief to force} species of cruelty, indignity, and oppression ; massacred 
the enemy to action, but they shrunk from the conflict) in hot, murdered in cold blood—proscribed—exiled— 
with the desperate valour of the English. During the| tortured. Iam that Bourke who shed my blood for the 
succeeding night, therefore, the latter kindled fires along | destroyers of my race, whose heart lacketh gall to make 
the line, to deceive the enemy, and resumed their march | oppression bitter, till their chains corroded my individual 
to Corunna. soul.” 

Norman looked on this traitor, Bourke, with a mix- 
ture of vexation, pity, and astonishment—his heart re- 


On many occasions it was found necessary to enforce 
the temporary requisitions made by the commissariat ; 





nance of that gallant and light-hearted soldier who had 
|been every man’s delight, and every woman’s love. 
Pride, and scorn, and painful jealousy, now curled and 
|compressed the bland lip round which love and mirth had 
jonce sported in wreathed smiles, The roving vivacity 
|of his brilliant eye was exchanged for the watchful scru- 
tinising glance of anxious penetration, or that abstracted 
|gaze, straining on an imaginary point, which seems, in 
indifference or contempt, to withdraw from surrounding 
objects, to fix its contemplations more keenly on the 
|mightier world within. It was « powerful, and to Nor- 
|man it was a painful, physiognomy. He sighed more in 


for the people of the country, fearful alike of friend and) coiling, and yet drawn towards him by the force of |sorrow than in anger; and when those strong features 


foe, and suffering equally from the outrages of both,| sympathies which were felt before man knew political 
were found most tardy in bringing forward their slender | duties or lapsed into political sins. Their eyes met mo- 
supplies. |mentarily—each suffered a slight feeling of embarrass- 

The humanity and moderation of Macalbin, his con-) ment—but Bourke, as if eager to preserve a friend, and 
ciliatory disposition, and the knowledge he had now] to vindicate his honour, again resumed discourse. It 
gained of the Spanish language, peculiarly fitted him} would neither be agreeable, nor perhaps very prudent, to 
for services of this nature, and he was often employed] relate that story of country and family which Bourke 
to accompany foraging parties, by orders of General) rapidly and vehemently sketched, and still less so to de- 


and also, on more delicate occasions, when accu-| tail all those motives and imaginary necessities by which 


underwent a sudden change. cleared, brightened, smiled, 
as the echoes in a genuine Connaught brogue rung the 
name of Macalbin, Norman, with a thrill of delight, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, this is Phelim !” 

Leary still came whooping on, though unseen by both. 
Macalbin could hear Bourke cry “ Ha! Pat Leary!” He 
threw his purse across the stream—perceived that picket 
of cavalry which Leary, with running, and bawling, 
and signals, had drawn to this spot; and, vaulting into 


racy of observation, fidelity of report, and the keen vision | he lulled his better genius to sleep, and fortified himself |his saddle, waved his sabre to Macalbin in farewell, and 


of an eye accustomed to expatiate among wild and wide|in error. Yet let it not be imagined that he thought 
scenes, enabled him to advance the interests of the ser-| himself a traitor. He said, he vowed, that his heart 
vice to which he was devoted, and to gain the esteem of| glowed with love to Ireland, of which those who live in 
his officers, her bosom can have but a faint perception—and perverted 
On an expedition of this latter kind, Macalbin was! as was that love, Norman could not doubt of its exist- 
despatched to some heights on the banks of the Minoo,| ence. This passion seemed even more ardent than the 
the same morning that the troops left Lugo. He rode—| burning hatred which made him pant to avenge his own 
and Pat Leary, generally a straggler, wandering after| and her wrongs on those whom, in bitterness of soul, he 
him, espied a cottage smoke, round which cottage some| termed “the English.” 
fowls might be straying. At this period Leary wasby no| A thousand feelings and ideas filled the mind and 
means delicate or confined in his notions of property—| heart of Macalbin, as Bourke, with impetuous eloquence, 
he had no scruple in thrusting into his pouch whatever| poured his confidence into a bosom in which he wished 
ammunicion he could tind—fowls, bread, indeed food of|-to find sympathy, and feared to meet aversion. It was 





was instantly over fhe steeps. Norman reached the 
heights, where he had originally stood, and saw him 
overtake his party. 

Sir Archibald Gordon was then a prisoner ; and Mac- 
albin was congratulated on his narrow escape, as Leary 
had bawled, and truly, that in dashing forward to assist 
| Gordon, he had himself been surrounded. Norman said 
ithat he owed his liberty to the generosity of the officer 
|into whose power he had so imprudently thrown himself, 
without the smallest means of defence—without even a 
sword; for that he had lost, when in danger of drown- 
ing he had caught by some bushes as he forded the 
river. 
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« Long life to him! who let you go, sir, and kept 3 
He is a gay fellow, I warrant him,” cried Leary, as the 
picket scoured off in another direction, and left him 
alone with Macalbin. « Now, sir, I must make bord to 
say, you went much out of your way in running after 
Colonel Gordon. Why not let him be reconnoitering ? 
Sure he knows better about it than you—aye, or the 
commander-in-chief himself, as he does with his de- 
fensible positions.” 





It is well known that great discontents prevailed in 
this army. Sir Archibald Gordon, among others, as- 
sumed to himself the right of censuring every measure 
adopted by his commanding officer. He took notes : 
he compared them with those taken by others, as igno- 
rant and assuming as himself, and he reconnoitred. 
Among the growlers was Colonel Grant; but his strict 
notions of discipline made him only grumble in his giz- 
zard, or at most in the ear of his nephew. His defer- 
ence to military authority, indeed cost him dear; but he 
contrived to indemnify himself by unstinted abuse and 
execration of the civil power, whether in Spain or else- 
where. Drummond almost worshipped the commander- 
in-chief; and, during the whole march, he was engaged 
in a succession of quarrels about the propriety of his 
measures. He could have fought with the Spaniards— 
with the wind, and with his discontented brother officers 
all round. In vain Macalbin represented to him the in- 
delicacy, the shocking impropriety of acting as if his 
feeble sword was needed to defend the character of the 
commander-in-chief, For a few days this restrained his 
violence ; but, on the night he left Lugo, he swore, “ that 
if General Moore could tolerate such abominable inso- 
lence, he could not—that he would fight Gordon the 
moment they reached the coast, and there was the end 
on’t.” He accordingly challenged this champion of 
the discontented. Macalbin remonstrated—he became 


sulky, and “ would not be treated like a boy.” Fortu-| 


nately for Drummond, Sir Archibald fell a victim to his 
own foolish presumption before they reached the coast. 

Though Macalbin was uniformly silent, respectfully 
silent, on the measures which occasioned so much im- 
pertinent discussion, violence, and ill-blood among his 
companions, he could keenly sympathise with that great 
mind who thought and felt for all; who, spite of them- 
selves, preserved those violent and refractory spirits, and 
with sublime magnanimity forgave their irritation ; feel- 
ing that, like angry children, they knew not what they 
did. 

As the troops approached the coast, Macalbin and 
Craig-gillian began to concert future measures. Nor- 
man, devoted to a higher duty, gave up the charge of his 
beloved pupils—endeared by mutual sufferings nobly 
supported—to General ; and the general, expressing 
a fervent hope of yet calling him his officer, released him 
from every species of engagement. 

It was settled, that an Irish priest, educated at the 
Irish college of Salamanca, and well acquainted with the 
country, should accompany Norman back to Astorga. 
This priest, partly spy, and partly guide, had been with 
the army for three months; Craig-gillian fancied he 
might depend on his fidelity. It was also deemed ex- 
pedient for them, if they succeeded in their mission, to 
pass, if possible, into the Asturias. That province was 
still comparatively quiet ; and Craig-gillian hoped that 
they might find some English vessel hovering off the 
coast to convey them to a friendly port, however distant. 

Tt was now the 16th of January, that ever-memorable 
day, when the British army, goaded to desperation, like 
a lion at bay, turned on its fierce pursuers. It would be 
waste of words to attempt any record of the triumphs of 
that day, when General Moore, by a death of glory, 
closed a life of honour and virtue. 

Macalbin’s regiment, forming part of the brigade of 
Lord William Bentinck, performed prodigies of valour. 
On the courage and steadiness of this brigade, the for- 
tune of the day depended ; and the meanest soldier was 
inspired with the soul of a hero. It may naturally be 
supposed that they greatly suffered ; but every expres- 
sion of private sorrow was hushed in that irreparable 
loss, which each man felt as a citizen, and wept as a 
soldier. 

The shattered remains of the regiment, to which Nor- 
man was attached, and in which he still had a lieuten- 
ant’s command, were retiring from the sharp trial it had 








been honoured to sustain, when the soldiers received the | preserve this will: he said, that, at the time of his mar- 
heart-striking intelligence, that he, whose voice had a few | riage, they were all too happy to think of settlements; 
hours before sent them on to victory, was no more.|but now, whatever might occur, he wished to secure an 
They had already heard that the commander-in-chief | independent provision for his wife and his aunt Margaret; 
was wounded; but they hoped, because they wished, |and also to secure the little annuities he gave to many 
that his wound was not mortal. While Norman’s poor and almost incalculably distant relatives. His father 
spirits still trembled beneath the stroke which laid low | would fulfil his wishes. 
the object of his earliest and fondest enthusiasm—that| When Macalbin had ended reading Craig-gillian’s 
great captain and gallant soldier, whose brilliant career |card, he went into the streets. Many straggling soldiers 
had first awakened his ambition, and given aim and value |and some officers gathered round him, enquiring tidings 
to the ennobling impulse—he was met by Craig-gillian’s of his deservedly popular friend. 
servant. | Who, with me, will volunteer a forlorn hope for 
“Oh, sir, my master!” cried the apparently distracted Colonel Monro?” cried Norman. 
Hector, wringing his hands. | «T will!” cried every soldier. 
“Ts Craig-gillian dead?” said Norman, with thecalm-| “Och, and myself, too: I seen a Connaught man of 
ness of one familiar with death. the 50th says Dora and Paddy, the rogue, is embarked 
“Alas! sir, no—I hope—I fear—Oh, my poor mas- already.” ° 
ter !—how shall I return to Glengillian without my| This forlorn hope, led by Craig-gillian’s faithful Hee- 
master!” |tor, marched for the spot where his master had been left. 
Norman found it necessary to command coherence. |It was almost @ league from Corunna, The English 
He learned that Craig-gillian had been severely wounded pickets which kept the ground challenged this party, and 
in the beginning of the action by a grape-shot. He had |they declared their business. 
fallen from his horse ; and the soldiers had carried him} ‘Then God bless you, you may go home,” replied a 
out of the way of the cavalry, and left him by the side |shaking voice. “A deserter came over to us a little 
of a dike, till assistance could be procured. It was a/ while ago, who says the wounded English colonel died 
critical moment. He was left alone; and when Hector | before he reached the French head-quarters, We have 
returned with a spring-wagon, his master was gone.|sent him—the deserter—to head-quarters; you may 
Some soldiers said the English had carried him off; and | question him yourself, Mr. Macalbin.” 
others—wounded men, scattered over the field, and some| “Ellis! is it you, Ellis?” cried Norman. 
of them near to the spot—affirmed that he had been| “It is, sir; I was permitted to take this picket for a 
carried off by a party of the enemy’s cavalry. Unwilling poor fellow who has lost his wife somewhere. In Eng- 
to admit this belief, Hector, neglectful of his duty, had land I can easily find our regiment.” 
run to Corunna, enquiring of every one he met for| “ Long life to you, Ellis,—English though you be!” 
Colonel Monro, Silence confirmed the testimony of the | cried Paddy Leary. 
wounded soldiers. Macalbin could not at this moment speak, even to the 
This had happened about five o’clock in the after-|surly, generous Ellis. He turned aside to the spot 
noon ; it was now between ten and eleven. The em- bathed in the blood of Monro, and hung over it in agony, 
barkation of the troops had commenced ; and the town |to which all former feelings were blessedness. Death 
exhibited such a scene of tumult, confusion, and misery, |had never yet shut out hope. 
as has seldom been witnessed. Norman’s duty wasnow!| ‘The soldiers and Norman returned to Corunna. They 
at an end: he embraced his pupils; and those brave were told, that the commander-in-chief had been buried 
boys—boys only in years, who had so nobly borne up /in the citadel two hours before. Macalbin gathered voice 
against danger and hardship—for the first time, melted |sufficient to exhort Pat Leary to get on board of any 
into tears as he held them to his warm heart. He took | vessel as quickly as possible. He begged him to share 
la short, kind farewell of the soldiers that gathered around his gold with Colonel Monro’s servant, assuring him of 
—gave Pat Leary the Napoleon d’ors Bourke had thrown ample remuneration. 
|to that “gay fellow,” and told him they were a country-| “Is it myself you ask a second time,” said Leary, re- 
|man’s gift. Leary had time for thanks, but no time for|proachfully. “ Not half, but whole ; for sure, from your- 
[conjecture. self I got it all.” 
| Dora was missing; and, like many other half-dis-| The soldiers ran to the boats; and Norman, unseen, 
tracted men, who ran about looking for wives and chil- | glided to the citadel. The grave he sought was already 
dren, he was forced to run, exclaiming—God bless solitary. He stretched himself on the cold, wet earth, 
| your honour, and be wid you till see you again myself! and at that moment felt that it would have been happi- 
\If I should have lost the cratur now, and little Paddy,|ness to have died there. A figure approached, and he 
‘after dragging them this length.” |started up to retire. 
Macalbin next repaired to Craig-gillian’s quarters.) “ Macalbin! my dear young friend !” 
| The short conversations he held with different officers he | It was the voice of General , always gracious 
|met on the way, confirmed his worst fears. His friend, when addressing those he liked, but now tender and 
lif alive, was certainly in the hands of the enemy. At thrilling. Norman felt allits power. ‘The general, closely 
| Craig-gillian’s quarters he found Hugh, and also the engaged in superintending the embarkation, had stolen, 
\Irish priest, who had been diligently employed all day | unobserved, to pour the tribute of deep, deep, unavaib 
Hin procuring equipments for the projected journey to ing sorrow over the grave of his bosom friend—over that 
| Astorga. jlast home— 
Overcome by the complicated miseries which gathered | 
| round him, for a few minutes he Jeaned on Craig-gillian’s | 
bed. But this was no time for the indulgence of grief, | 
| however justifiable its motive. He must act as well as | 
feel. He listened to the detail of arrangements made by| He bore ordinary losses with a soldier's spirit, though 
the priest, and gave what farther directions were neces- | his was the softest of brave hearts ; but this, alas, was no 
| sary. He received from Craig-gillian’s servant a card, | common loss. 
|which his master had written before he went to battle.| Macalbin never even attempted to answer; he bowed, 
|It contained a short adieu—Craig-gillian foreseeing the and moved away. 
probability of duty preventing a future mecting—an| «Meet me an hour hence,” said the general. “TI am 
earnest recommendation of caution, and care of the health with the embarking troops. We have lost Craig-gillian,” 
valuable to so many. Craig-gillian did not need to re-| continued he, in a softer tone; “ but in the greatness of 
commend Flora and her infant—if she had lived to see|our country’s loss—yet why should our tears dim the 
her child—to the kindness of Norman. He farther gave brightness of his triumph—he died as herves love to 
Norman directions where he might find his pistols, his die !” 
| watch, his purse, and a will written on this same morn- Norman seized the short interval to visit his friend 
ling. He entreated him to sell the watch whenever sale Drummond, who early in the action had been carried 
was practicable. Craig-gillian’s purse was almost ex-| from the field, severely but not dangerously wounded. 
hausted—Macalbin’s did not contain a single sixpence | Severe but not dangerous wounds met but slight atten- 
—but they had left a considerable sum with Flora ; as | tion, and excited no sympathy. Drummond’s chief dis- 
much as would perform the purposes for which it was|tress seemed to be impatience—impatience to see Mac- 
required. Craig-gillian farther begged of Norman to jalbin; after whom he sent every body who looked near 











« A cold, a silent, and a lone— 
Where kings have little power.” 
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9: CLAN-ALBIN. 


him; though none thought it necessary to fulfil the 
promise made of finding his friend. 
“T was afraid 1 was never to see you,” said Drum-|spoke of home. 


mond. “Aye, it is an ugly wound; but never mind 


He stretched his clasped hands towards the sea, now| fresh passports and despatches, at which the priest was 
mottled by the sails of England, the only object that} wonderfully dexterous. 





Their situation here was ex. 
tremely hazardous—the town was completely under 


“ God be with the remnant of my countrymen !”’ was| French influence, and filled with sick French soldiers, 


that. Poor Craig-gillian! I feel it, Norman, like a bro-|his fervent ejaculation ; “though the best and bravest] During the evening of their stay, while the priest was 


ther’s loss! Poor, poor Mrs. Monro! I fear it will be |sleep in Corunna !” 
very hard on her, so devotedly she appeared to love 
him.” 

Drummond was groping below the pillow. 











Norman—it was this I sought, my ancient heir-loom—,Compostella; and to the French, should they have the 
It was his fa-/| misfortune to meet any straggling party, boldly proclaim | parcel. 
«“ You don’t know what’s before you—| themselves spies, demand assistance, and produce de-| billet, in which was written, “ By the Bierzo, without 


some Jew will take it off your hands.” 
vourite watch. 
better be provided.” 
generous gift. “ Pray, now, don’t fret me; tis bad for | Soult. 
Surely you don’t think me so selfish a| furnished. 
ventures, 


With these despatches the priest was already 
my wound. 
scoundrel, as to balance between a bauble like that and 
a friend exposed to want in a strange land.” 

Macalbin still refused, and Drummond became so} panions knew no better plan; and though doubts of his 
angry, that he thought it best to accept of the watch, | good faith sometimes darkened the mind of Norman, he 
which he gave to the care of Drummong’s attendant, to| was aware of the imprudence of betraying any symptom 
be restored after they reached England. He, however, |of mistrust. The first day passed on, heavy and cheer- 
gratified his friend, by accepting a few of his very few|less. ‘They made a long march, though they had all 
remaining dollars, Norman had yet another duty. The | more need of repose from severe fatigue than a renewal 
husband of Maria Gordon had gone to Vigo—she was |of toil. Fortunately, they met with no interruption, 
here alone, and in want. Norman's party had succoured |though in the course of the day they occasionally en- 
her all along. By Drummond's bedside, he now wrote|countered wandering, houseless peasants, eagerly en- 
an order on the agent of the regiment, for a small sum, | quiring after the fortunes of that war which had produced 
all their calamities. 

In the evening, the travellers were received in their 








indeed: yet it was great for him; and, when landed in 
England, it might enable her to reach some friends in 
the Highlands, who were not too great to be kind, nor | alleged character of pilgrims, at the house of a substan- 
too moral to be unrelenting to the imprudent sufferer. | tial peasant. ‘They were invited to partake of the family 

At the appointed minute, Macalbin, having taken a|supper—a mess stewed in rancid oil, and poisoned with 
sad farewell of his friend Drummond, went to the! garlic, which hunger made delicious. There are situa- 
general. tions in which Lochiel’s pillow of snow becomes luxury. 

“ These are for you, Mr. Macalbin,” said the general, |The priest was lively and voluble; he chanted Ave- 
giving him a parcel of letters—brief letters of introduc- | Marias, and then sung tiranas; and their host, in return, 
tion to various Spaniards in Gallicia, Zamora, and the| played some provincial tunes on the sort of bag-pipe 
Asturias, through which provinces he had lately tra-| known in Gallicia, Macalbin’s mind was neither attuned 
“ My name is known in Spain: wherever it can|to mirth nor music, nor could he tell the news cf the 
In every English-| war. But the priest was apropos to every thing. Yet 
Think the night was not without its pleasures to Norman. 
of yourself alone—of your poor friend’s widow. The|The good woman brought water to bathe the feet of her 
sooner you leave this the better. It shall be my care to} pilgrim guests. It is a Highland custom, and led to his 
write to Glengillian, to Lady Augusta—her address | cherished home—that home from which he had not heard 
is—” \for five long months. He also saw the little children 

Norman mentioned it, and the general wrote it down | kiss the hands of their parents, and repeat their prayers 
“On ship-board I shall have abundant | before they retired to sleep. Many travellers have been 











veled, 
be of use, employ it, I beseech you. 
man and true Spaniard you will find a friend. 


with a pencil. 
leisure for these melancholy duties. ‘Time presses now. | struck with little traits of resemblance between the Scots 
But I shall remember all you ought to perform, and can- | and the Spaniards. It was long since Norman’s heart 
not. Lord Glanville’s family will be glad to bear of; had been refreshed by the contemplation of quiet do- 
your safety.” | mestic affections and duties. He drew his hand fondly 
Norman’s eyes spoke all his gratitude. He would | over the little heads : 
oe have sepsis : |« God bless their happy faces, smiling in the light 
fo eogeen taonte Tak, the mone Que Ht. s Of their own cottage hearth! Oh, fair, subduing sight !” 
am going to England—no refusal. It is for another, | - i 
not for you. Old Craig-gillian will ten times repay me.” | This combination of words did not then exist, but the 
Norman took the money without farther resistance. | sentiment was Norman’s. 
They shook hands. “God bless you!—See, the day| The family gave up their own beds to accommodate 
dawns—Heaven prosper yourenterprise !’ They parted | their guests ; and, more generous still, concealed a sacri- 
—Norman returned to Craig-gillian’s quarters. Hugh, | fice which Norman would not have permitted. On this 
Luath, the Irish priest—all were ready. ‘The latter had | night, after many nights of watching and days of toil, 
provided a sort 0, ecclesiastic habit for Norman, to be |he slept long and profoundly, and awoke refreshed and 
worn above his Weather-beaten uniform; and for Hugh,| invigorated. He offered payment to his good hosts, but 
the dress of a Gallician peasant. He had procured a/their feelings of honour seemed hurt by the proposal. 
large leathern bottle of wine; some linen of a very| “I cannot offend these good people!” said he to the 
coarse sort; a couple of pairs of common soldiers’ shoes, | priest. 
and a small quantity of English ship-biscuit. Such) “No, sure ; besides, it would be quite out of character.” 
were their preparations. Norman secured his papers;} At Salamanca, Norman had bought two of those 
fastened Craig-gillian’s pistols in his girdle; gave his charms called in Spain manezuela—the miniature model 
companions a cup of wine; and, taking Hugh’s arm, of a hand made of jet, with the thumb thrust out between 
whistled his wolf-dog, and wandered from Corunna. |the fingers, which mothers in Spain tie round the wrists 
The priest was well acquainted with the different of their little children, for the same purpose that Moome 
roads. They took a circuitous route to avoid the out-|had tied a charmed thread round Norman’s wrist, to ward 
posts of the enemy, and, as far as possible, those pickets off the bad effects of the evil eye. He bound these 
of cavalry which, in every direction, were scouring | pretty toys round the wrists of the two younger children 
the already exhausted country. About ten o’clock they |as he kissed them. He knew this charmed attention 
gained some heights three leagues south of Corunna,| would gratify their parents, and it could harm no one. 
which commanded an extensive view of the bay and the They were, indeed, highly pleased and gratified ; and 
ocean. Macalbin paused a little while, and his com-|they took leave of each other with mutual kindness and 
panions passed on. ‘Those transports were now getting | civility. 
under weigh which bore home the most wretched freight} It would be tedious to dwell on the adventures of the 
that ever touched on a land of liberty. Yet, to a soldier, | travellers, by flood and fell, during the succeeding days. 
there was triumph in that sight, The army had retired | They struck into a new route, carefully avoiding the few 
to their ships unmolested, and in the teeth of a thwarted {towns on the way, till at Villa Franca they were com- 


abroad in search of provisions, a large parcel was brought 


The priest advised that they should make one day’s| to their quarters in the outskirts of the town, addressed 
march due south—to the people of the country declare|to the youngest of the three travellers, bearer of des. 
“« Yes, | themselves pilgrims going to the shrine of St. Jago de| patches. 


This was Norman. 
“Hugh, we are discovered!” cried he, opening the 
It contained some clothes, linen, shoes, and a 


Norman absolutely refused this|spatches with which they were charged from Marshal/the loss of a moment.” 


It was the warning of friendship—of Bourke. Nor- 


Indeed, he did not appear new to such ad-}man would not avail himself of all his kindness: he 


left every thing as he found it; but he lost not a moment 


Ilis counsel was implicitly followed—for his com-|in flying, with Hugh and Luath only, leaving some 


money for the priest, and a message bidding him pursue 
the route he thought safest. They were somewhat ac- 
quainted with this part of the road, but entire strangers 
in the Bierzo, a beautiful and romantic tract of country, 
but now exhibiting many of the ravages of war—vine- 
yards destroyed—houses and villages burnt in every di- 
rection. Still they got on; faint and weary sometimes, 
and sometimes thinking of the olla podrida of their good 
Gallician peasant as very delicate fare. 

Hugh was pleased that they had got rid of their 
traveling companion, as his presence was a continual 
restraint on confidential conversation. Norman was, 
indeed, little inclined to talk, even to Hugh—yet he told 
the piper the story of Bourke, whom he fancied dead, 
having escaped from prison by the aid of a priest, whom 
Norman imagined to be Father Ullic, though, in the ab- 
rupt narrative of Bourke, no name had been mentioned: 
that he had gone to France, having relatives—exiled re- 
latives—in that service: that he had been received with 
great kindness, distinguished, and promoted. Those in- 
terested in the discovery had found that the strength 
and decision of his character, when developed by favour- 
ing circumstances, equaled the flexibility of his universal 
genius; and that the soldier, who excelled all his com- 
panions in the ranks, was likely to surpass all rivals in 
the field. Promotion, to a certain extent, he rapidly 
acquired. It was the policy of the person at the head 
of the French government to conciliate those discontented 
Irish gentlemen who retain great family influence among 
the lower Irish. Bourke was honoured, but not trusted ; 
the eye of suspicion was upon him; he felt it—baleful 
and blighting to his open and generous, though perverted 
nature; he feared that he seemed an object of suspicion, 
and was miserable. He had the firmest conviction of 
his own integrity ; yet he never heard the words traitor, 
deserter, rebel, pronounced, without mingled shame and 
bitterness. 

All this had Norman gathered from the broken con- 
versation he had with Bourke—Bourke, whom he loved, 
pitied, and condemned. 

Hugh was all amazement; and for some hours per- 
mitted his generally-silent companion to sigh in silence, 
without using any of the kindly, soothing arts he em- 
ployed to banish sorrow, and which Norman valued for 
their innocent motive. Norman could not do less than 
listen when Hugh sung him doleful Gaelic ditties, and 
told him the long tale of Cean O’Cathan: but when he 
simply talked of home, and the young lady of Dunalbin, 
and good things to come, Norman loved to listen—ta 
hear from the lips of another fond follies with which he 
darst not trust his own imagination. But still he sighed. 
“ Then, dear, don’t,” would Hugh sometimes say ; 
“ you know yourself (for Moome has often told you) a 
drop of blood falls from the heart at every sigh. I heard 
her once say so to the Lady Monimia herself, and to poor 
Flora, once she rode over to see us, few wecks after 
Major Hector came home, and would be sighing every 
minute without thinking. Alas! it’s not yet two years.” 
“ Oh, Hugh! how can we announce his loss to our 
poor Flora!—This is the hardest pull: yet for that we 
must prepare. To-morrow, I hope, we shall reach 
Astorga.” 

Towards sunset on the following day, the worn travel- 
lers perceived the castle and towers of Astorga, which 
formed a striking object in the distance. 

It was dark before they ventured to approach the town, 
which was at this time the head-quarters of the French 





and beaten foe. |pelled to halt to procure new shoes, and also to fabricate 





emperor. With some difliculty, they escaped the military 
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CLAN-ALBIN. 





patroles. Norman left Hugh and poor Luath in an 





swollen, and every circumstance was so adverse, that 


obscure street, and glided to the great square with the} when, to add to their misfortunes, poor Hugh was at- 


swiftness of a spirit. 


A blaze of torches round the) tacked by a violent fit of rheumatism, Norman was com- 


quarters of the emperor, discovered the convent senti-| pelled to wait for a more favourable season. 


neled! It was now partly a hospital and partly military 
quarters. Norman looked round in anguish ! 
was he now to turn. His distinguished figure, and 
natural air of superiority, accoutred as he was in the 
motley garb of wretchedness, only rendered him more 
obvious to suspicion. 
the town in which a gentleman dwelt te whom Flora 
had been recommended, Again the blaze of lights and 
the figures of soldiers met his eye. 
Flora’s protector was now occupied by an officer of Bo- 
naparte’s staff, and he had himself fled to join the Junta, 
to which assembly he was a deputy. This Norman 
learned from a Spaniard, a man of a gentlemanlike figure, 
whom in these desperate circumstances he ventured to 
interrogate. 

« The Carmelite nuns ?” 

They had been permitted to retire to a convent in Na- 
varre, by special favour of the emperor. A Spanish 
nobleman of the highest rank, who had embraced the 
interest of the usurper, being nephew to the abbess. 

“ Nayarre!” repeated Norman. 

The Spaniard turned quickly on him: “ You are 
English, sir ?” 

“ Alas! I am.” 

« Follow me—with confidence—I am a Spaniard.” 

Norman obeyed, glided after his conductor through 
several by-streets, and entered a lone house in a deserted 
quarter of the town. It was now too late for partial 
confidence: he told his story. His unknown friend 
placed some bread and wine before him, and left him 
without saying one word. Before Norman had time to 
arrange his scattered thoughts, or to form any plan for 
the future, his conductor returned with Hugh and Luath, 

and he was convinced that his confidence was not mis- 
placed. It appeared that this gentleman recollected 
seeing him with Craig-gillian and an officer of General 
Moore’s staff, soliciting the Spaniard who had now fled 
to protect the deserted wife of an English colonel. By 
an artifice which the situation of his country alone could 


Between Leon and Manchilla they had the good for- 


Whither /tune to fall in with several stragglers from Romana’s 


broken army, who were returning to Biscay, their native 
province, to wait a more favourable opportunity of re- 
joining their respective corps. As they had a common 


He ventured to that quarter of|eneiny to avoid, and a common interest to pursue, they 


agreed to travel together for greater security and comfort. 
By the representations of these soldiers, and from invin- 


The dwelling of|cible dislike to stratagem, Norman was induced to change 


the plan of his route, and to reach Olite, the town near- 
est the point of his destination, through the mountain- 
ous parts of the Asturias and Biscay. This route was 
no doubt circuitous, but it was safe. The open country 
was on all sides overrun by the invader, who, like a re- 
pelled wave, now rolled on with accumulated force ; but 
the mountaineers of Biscay and the Asturias still cherish- 
ed the hope of mountain liberty. 

At a mountain-village, near one of the sources of the 
Ebro, the whole party waited the recovery of the piper, 
and more favourable weather. In the meanwhile, Nor- 
man made the requisite preparations for their future pil- 
grimage. He had hitherto minuted down every observa- 
tion on the country through which he passed, which 
he hoped might one day be of use to the cause of Spain 
—at this dark moment, abandoned of all but hope, and 
honour, and a generous ally. By means of a peasant, 
he procured from powder and shot, writing paper, 
and pencils. Here he also bought some skins for a| 
shelter in those nights when he expected to steép wher- 
ever Heaven directed—in the cabin of a shepherd, "| 











under the friendly shade of a pine tree, or a rock. Thus, 
in preparing for the future, atid striving to make the best | 
of the present, passed an irksome fortnight. 

This was the first winter that Norman had ever passed 
without the pale of a domestic hearth. Now cut off 
from all intelligence with home ; smarting under the loss 
of a very dear friend; far as ever from accomplishing 
the object of his hazardous journey ; and but too much 
under tie influence of an imagination haunted by de- 








palliate, this gentleman affected to be a zealous friend of 
the French interests, that he might thé..better serve his 
native land. 

This generous Spaniard had sufficient address and in- 
fluence to obtain all the intelligence the wanderers needed. 
On the day the English left Astorga, the English lady 
had borne a son; two weeks afterwards, when the reli- 
gious community with whom she found refuge retired to 
Navarre, she had been earnestly urged to accompany 


them by those Spaniards who had pledged themselves/son wet, and the harvest very late. 


to afford her that protection they could no longer extend, 
even to their own female relatives. The English lady, 


and those of the nuns who remained with the abbess, | vanced, the poor Highlanders, having almost every where 





sponding images—the fortnight in which he watched by 
his sick friend comprehended an age of misery. 

But this season was not gloomy to him alone. Win- 
ter is also come in Eleenalin, and winter is gone—the 
dreadful winter of 1808-9. Yet Monimia was there, 
though Norman had not the happiness to know it. 

The preceding winter, which he had passed in Ireland, 
was one of great hardship, over all the Highlands and 
isles of Scotland. The crop had been scanty, the sea- 
Lady Augusta had 
made many exertions of forethought and wisdom to aid 
the few poor families within her reach. As spring ad- 








93 
national triumph is accompanied by a visitation of the 
severest domestic affliction. There is something in 
triumph and victory which has power to assuage or sus- 
pend the sorrows of the stronger sex; but what can 
console the tender heart, whose agony is increased by 
the shout of patriotic exultation, who “ refuses to be 
comforted,” bitterly reflecting, that “it is purchased by 
the blood which was dearest to me.” 

The experience of twenty years of warfare will, un- 
happily, have taught too many to sympathise in those 
feelings of anxious suspense with which the inhabitants 
of Glengillian and the lonely dwellers in Eleenalin, ex- 
pected the arrival of the post in the depth of this sad 
winter. ‘Too many can still recollect those dreadful days 
when the mere colour of a seal had power to raise the 
soul to momentary bliss, or overwhelm it with despair ; 
too many can understand the dreadful hope with which 
this insulated people tore open their long-delayed letters 
—compelled by their situation to apply the poisoned 
chalice to their own lips—to read first, with their own 
eyes, what might prove the death-warrant of their dearest 
hopes. The situation of the army had excited great 
anxiety, which the long absence of intelligence did not 
tend to lessen. In those days, Lady Augusta would fix 
her powerful eyes on Monimia, who read their letters 
and papers, as if, in the countenance of the reader, she 
looked for life or death.-—“ Thank Heaven !” would Mo- 
nimia say, sitting down, and fetching her breath with a 
long sigh: “ Thank Heaven ! we may still hope,—there 
is no news.” In the mere and momentary absence of 
confirmed misfortune, she felt something like reviving 
hope. The lady never spoke ; but Moome would reply, 
« Blessed be the Hicuest for this one day, darling. No 
news is good news now.” 

« Ah, Moome, how miserable are those days when no 
news is good news.” Monimia was already dissatisfied 
with what had just excited her gratitude—anxious, and 
almost as unhappy as ever. 

The battle of Corunna was at length fought; Craig- 
gillian had fallen ; and Norman had gone to poor Flora 
—with what hope of success no one could tell. The 
general, from time to time, till he again left England, 
sent the kindest letters, and forwarded in the safest man- 
ner all that they sent to him—but he could give no in- 
telligence of the wanderers, Spring, summer, autumn, 
passed away, and still no intelligence. Not one of the 
many notes Norman had written in Gaelic, and entrust- 
ed to peasants, muleteers, guerillas, and spies of the 
Spanish government, ever reached Scotland. 











While Norman is still seated by the sick-bed of the 
piper, reading and re-reading the minutes of his journey, 
and revolving bitter fancies, we will return to Monimia, 
and account for her present residence in Eleenalin, which, 
she said, she was never more to leave. 

When Lord Glanville went from Ireland to attend his 


were accordingly accompanied to Pampeluna by several | consumed the seed which was to sow the ground, began |duty in parliament, the ministry, having floundered on 
French officers returning home in bad health ; so that|to destroy their famished cattle, for want of fodder to|from blunder to blunder, were at a dead-set ; clinging 


there was no doubt of their safety. 


This information was, to a certain degree, consoling. | these hardships, and consulted with his father. 
The Spaniard was not kind by halves: for a week (the had no command of money, as they had built, planted, 
longest period they would remain) he, with infinite} and improved, to the utmost extent of their capital. 
This | They, however, contrived to raise cash for a purpose so}country, was peculiarly desirable. 


hazard to himself, concealed his English guests. 


|keep themalive. Young Craig-gillian had early foreseen | 


They 





to which they could cling. 
with Ireland was to be agitated, in which the counte- 
nance of a nobleman, interested in the fortunes of that 


to the frailest reed for support, and almost without a reed 
Some question connected 


Lord Glanville, at 


was a most seasonable repose: they recovered strength | necessary ; and the produce of the transatlantic Glen-|this time sorely pinched by poverty, talked more than 


to prosecute their journey to Navarre. 


By means of | a/bin wheat, and Indian corn, sent down the Mohawk jever of the depreciated currency. His lady said, « Non- 


their kind host, they also procured clothes, necessaries of! and Hudson rivers, 1e-shipped at New York, landed at/sense! the person who played at her concerts took a 


various kinds, and one mule. 


somewhat like his Highland plaid, Norman now looked country by long trains of panniered 
like a young and noble Castilian ; and his host assured nourished the people of Glengillian and the surrounding 
him that he might with all Frenchmen very safely report | districts, while too many Highlanders suffered all the 
himself to be what his forged passports bore—a Castilian | miseries of famine. 
gentleman, accompanied by his servant, an Asturian— | most useful charity. 


little horses, 


| 


e 





Craig-gillian’s was a cheap, but 
These poor people had all money, |« 


value, but omitted the thanks. 
she said, “her people could buy fifty pounds’ worth of 


Wrapped up in his capa,| Fort William early in spring, and conveyed across the | fifiy-pound note for fifty pounds, and thanked the Swiss 
who paid them, unless they happened to be very fashion- 


able, in which case they still took the note at its nominal 
For a fifty-pound note,” 


»xotics, artificial flowers, lights, &c. &c.; and she had 


traveling to Pampeluna from Astorga, on business for/hard-saved money, but they could not convert it into | no doubt but the butcher, mercer, and upholsterer, would 


the emperor. 


felt, a base resource, which he had hoped never to employ. | his people had bread and blessed him. for some time back been tried. 


At midnight, their host led them through the same | 
labyrinth by which they had entered his house. 


This was a bold measure, and, as Norman | bread; but, “ while the famine was sore in the land,” |! 


| 


But the miseries of the desolating winter of 1808-9 | 1 


They no foresight could avert, no kindness alleviate :—they | 


passed the patroles, found their solitary mule beyond the were those of war. |} 
here is no family in the Highlands of Scotland | stance. 


town on the road to Leon—took leave of their gemerens| 
host, and again set out in dread of adventures—the squire 


which is not closely connected with the army, generally 


ve equally complaisant, though, she owned, they had not 
It was nonsense to talk 
nore.” 

His lordship explained, and her ladyship asserted. 
fe quoted his big books, and she brought her little in- 


Something strongly resembling a quarrel often en- 


and the baggage mounted, and the wandering knight on | by the nearest and dearest of all ties, and always by |sued, and Monimia withdrew—but in vain; both parties 


foot, fullowed by his dog. 
Tt was now the middle of February. 


The snows| hood. 


those of kindred, and ancient and friendly neighbour-| appealed to her as a last resort. 
In that country, after a severe campaign, in every | you have some understanding ; Lady Glanville is as ob- 


“My dear Monimia, 


were fast melting on the lower chains of the mountains. | glen, and in every dwelling, is heard «the voice of weep-|stinate as a pig;” and his lordship entered into such a 


The rains were violent, the roads wretched, the rivers|i 


ng and great Jamentation.” 





To them every occasion of} labyrinth of currency, credit, and national wealth, that 
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the share of understanding he allowed Monimia, became| 


completely bewildered. 


“My dear Mrs. Montague, I'll give you a case in|jinto that voluptuous luxuriousness which high modern her as mortifying to himself. 
Last night I lost fifty guineas at picquet to that/taste has declared the perfection of female loveliness. | contemptible, his distress was almost Judicrous; and yet 


point. 


CLAN-ALBIN. 


Her fine complexion became more brilliantly transpa- 
rent. ‘The exquisite proportions of her ferm expanded 


lon Monimia, whom his own feelings erected into a judge 
jand condemner of his conduct, were as distressing to 
His conduct had aa 


Lady Gordon; you'll see if she refuses a bank of Eng- | When this mature, sleepy, and luxurious beauty, deco- | Monimia, without any esteem for his character, or much 


land note for that sum, which I hope your lordship has |r 


to spare ; it is little I lose in that way. I hate play. I 
can’t, indeed, be troubled with it.” 

“If your ladyship lost fifty guineas last night, you 
must find them, if you can, this morning—I have no 
money.” 

«“ Is this well-bred, Mrs. Montague ? I refer it to you.” 


Mrs. Montague played with her tea-spoon for a half-| 


minute, and then said, “ Will your lordship permit me 
to be your banker on this occasion?” “ Faith, with all 
my heart,” replied the smiling lord, who formerly used 
to assure Monimia that he would ruin her, but now 
laboured to allay ali pecuniary fears, if she had any. 
“I’m sure you are a dear, good creature,” 


jing demi- x posure of fashionable matronly costume, | 
|appeared in public, leaning in helpless elegance on a} 
pale, but lovely girl, with a face all mind, and that mind | 
all care, it is not wonderful that the latter was often 


‘overlooked, while the former was declared a Barri, a| 


Montespan, a ——. 

About the close of the session, Lord Glanville’s af- 
fairs, more and more involved, were, by the accelerated 
motion of compound interest, hastening to a crisis. The 
ministry were also becoming more and more odious and 


alarmed; and a circle of clever young men, attached to | 
Lord Glanville’s party, were (in private) laughing more | 
said Lady than ever at those long, lean, pedantic, set speeches, | call his “illustrious friend, Charles James Fox.” ‘The 


rated by the hands of graceful negligence in the tempt- | 


affection for his person, felt that he was her father’s bro. 
ther; and with a mixture of chagrin and sorrow viewed 
‘the pitiful figure he now made, destitute alike of the 
‘dignity of fair principle, or the collected effrontery which 
[supplies its place, so far as to give at least the imposing 
semblance of a man. 

| A splendid cage in this drawing-room happened to be 
inhabited by a large and beautiful gray parrot, which, in 
the days of other years, Lady Glanville’s Swiss had 
most unluckily instructed in politics, about the saine 
time his lord was pompously announcing to the world 
that he was initiating the heir of the house of Glanville 
into the principles of the illustrious man he affected to 


Glanville, “and I don’t know how much I’m obliged to larded with scraps of Greek and Latin, which evidently | bust of that illustrious friend, and some others, Moni- 
you. I’m sure I shall never know how to live without | were not his own, and at those skip-hop-and-jump re- “mia perceived had this morning been removed from theiz 


you.” “You must, though,” 
ting down again. “Monimia, I must scold you, now, 
for persisting in the cold, 
into public; believe me, it won’t do. 


Thank God, Lady 


his own brain. 


Lady Gordon, upon this, con- 


vanity was a sorer evil. 


said Lord Glanville, sit- | plies, which as certainly were the undoubted offspring of | | places, to prevent all awkward meetings or recollections, 
Lord Glanville’s principles might have | 
reserved manners you carry | withstood the temptations of poverty, but wounded |the pet parrot; and still more unluckily the parrot, un- 


Unluckily, tue same care had not been taken to remove 


|acquainted with the late change of affairs, saw no ne- 


Glanville has no daughters; she could do nothing for trived to let him hear many of the sayings, and much |cessity for renouncing old principles and_ practices, 


them; and till you give up that mortified air, you can of the ridicule of the young protégés of his party, and} When Mr. Secretary 
Every body says Lord Glan-/even produced a written document—an epigram, There | the manifest design of making its acquaintance, it croak- 


do nothing for yourself, 


ville’s niece is charming, fascinating; but so proud, 80 | 


cold. Believe me, I know the world—the modern, mas- 
culine world. ‘The tables are fairly turned on the sex. 
Men do not fall in love, now-a-days, will she, nill she— 
especially in the bustle of London. Dr. Johnson re- 
marks, that no man is apt to fall foolishly in love in 
London :—variety, distraction, give the coolness neces- 
sary to weigh all the pros and cons of fortune, connec- 
tion, family interest,” &c. &c. 


qualities of the lady, and I don’t wish it otherwise,” re- | 
“IT have no ambition to inspire | 


plied Monimia, smiling ; 
a foolish love.” 

“« Oh, an understood thing!” cried Lord Glanville ;| 
“you must pardon the fvolishly, however; I should have | 
said desperate ly. However, you must look about—not 
anxiously, not eagerly, but with a certain disengaged | 
air. There is that girl Lady Gordon has produced this 
season—since I am forced into these matters—see you 
how flourishing a game they play, without your beauty, 
talents, or accomplishments ;—she takes prodigiously ; 
—in the lobby of the house I have heard her name.” 

« Indeed, my lord, I have no desire to be brought be- 
fore the house in any shape,” said Monimia, smiling. 
“Poh, nonsense! in the shape of a rich commoner’s 
wife it might do very well; but asa peer’s, admirable!” 

« Yes, indeed, admirable !”’ repeated Lady Glanville. 
«T’m sure I would be so happy to see you handsomely 
established, my dear!” Monimia, as became her, was all 
gratitude. 

Indolence prevented Lady Glanville from having any 
enjoyment in the expensive crowds assembled round 
her; for the gratification of her personal tastes, she 
would far rather have lain en dishadille on her lounge, 
sipping her chocolate, and seeing “wave before the 
half-shut eye” the plates of the sr for the month, 
and the pages of the almanachs ¢ gourmands, the 
only work she ever read; though, as all the world now 
reads, when asked if she had seen such fashionable 
poems and novels as obtained notoriety —“She had of 
course seen them.” 


Nature had fitted her for the indolent sultana queen | 


of a Turkish harem; but habit bad made her consider 


minute attention to every part of her establishinent— | 


dress, equipages, and entertainments—as her bounden 
duty. 


family ; for she was noble and English. Thus a mind, 


To be without any expensive luxury possessed | 
by persons of a certain rank, seemed a crime against her | beil-rope, and in his heart cursed the cook for prolonging | fact remained exactly as before. 


was no standing this. At her parties, to which he now | 
) occasionally went, he met with a certain Secretary . 
‘a Scotsman, and her relation. The gentlemen some- 
| times conversed together; and by and by Lord Glanville 
| beg: an to talk at Monimia, about something he chose to 
call the hereditary toryism of their family. 

The great question was now to be discussed. Solici- 
| tation, flattery, and promises on the one hand, wounded 





desired effect. Yet it was not Lord Glanville that 
swerved an inch from the faith he had ever followed in 
| public life. The situation and interests of the country— 
jany thing—every thing, was altered, except Lord Glan- 
ville, whose consistency remained unshaken, even when 
ihe went over to the other side of the house on the im- 
portant day, with the exact air and manner of Mr. 
Mathews in Sir Fretful Plagiary, restless and conscience- 
smit—sending round a fearful scanning glance, for cen- 
sure and suffrage, afraid to look manfully round. Even 
then, vanity found it more easy to affirm that the great 
sun revolved round this little O, the earth, than to ad- 
mit that the splendid, life-giving luminary stood firm, 
the centre of revolving worlds. The state of the country 
was totally changed—Lord Glanville stood immovable. 

This wonderful revolution broke upon Monimia one 
evening as she entered the drawing-room of Glanville- 
house, where a small party of gentle: nen were waiting | 
the summons to dinner. She was in succession present- | 
ed to Mr. Secretary , Mr. » an envoy, and half, 
a dozen noblemen and guutionen, all statesmen and 
courtiers. Monimia quickly perceived her country—and 
the end of all Lord Glanville’s endless speeches and pro- 
phecies, while struggling with a sense of right, yet sub- 
mitting to act against his conscience—bribed and betrayed 
by vanity, 

Her first feeling was surprise; and while under its 
influence, from a convenient distance she examined the 
distinguished personages with whom she had the honour 
jto be thus unexpectedly associated. They were won- 
derfully like other walking gentlemen—a little more 
pompous, and a good deal more formal, perhaps, yet 
jevery one completely his own man—except the new- 
made courtier, whose honours appeared most irksome to 
|the wearer. Poor Lord Glanville fidgeted about, blew 
his nose, rubbed his hands, stirred the fire, pulled the 











‘this awkward, and nearly silent, meeting. There is 





approached, therefore, with 


,ed proud disdain; and in an evil hour Monimia drew 
‘near for the amicable purpose of negotiating a peace. 
‘At sight of her—a great favourite—in the loudest and 
| most ¢ discordant tones it screamed forth its usual political 
‘creed, throwing a bold detiance in the teeth of states- 
| man and courtier, squalling, “ Rope for Pitt,”—«“ Walk, 
rogues,’ —* Coach for Fox ;” and over and over, with 
might and main, it screamed the eternal sum of its po- 


“ Every thing but the} | vanity, ne glect, and poverty on the other, produced the | litical opinions, in defiance of threats and remonstrances, 


The group in the drawing-room might, at this mo- 

ment, have furnished a subject worthy the pencil of Ho- 
garth. An old courtier, stately, and affronted, affecting 
|not to hear ;—a statesman, and ci-devant lawyer, looking 
as if he was hesitating whether or not to have an ez- 
officio information filed forthwith ;—while arch humour 
and official gravity struggled in the countenance of the 
elder secretary, and the younger, with his handkerchief, 
strangled a burst of laughter which at last proved un- 
conquerable. Poor Lord Glanville, affecting, like his 
guests, to hear nothing, exhibited twenty varying faces 
and positions in as many half seconds, while Monimia, 
crimsoned to the temples, her cheeks tingling with 
shame, in vain tried to allay the patriotic fervour of the 
|parrot with all the eloquence of gestures and inarticu- 
late sounds. Lady Glanville, exhibiting a picture of 
mawkish distress, raised herself upright in the sofa, ex- 
| claiming, “La! Poll, be quiet; will you?” and as the 
Swiss entered to trim the lamps, “Le Brun, how shall 
we quiet that screaming thing?” “Give him one sop, 
|mi ladi; give him one sop,” cried the Swiss, darting to 
‘his lamps. Though provoked with herself for not sooner 
thinking of this natural remedy, Monimia could not 
now heighten the ridicule of the scene by giving that 
sop, at the mention of which Lord Glanville had _be- 
|come black in the face; but the politeness of the young 
secretary, who, by a strong effort, recovered composure 
of countenance, spared her farther pain. He fed the 
parrot ; and practically found that the politician had his 
price. 

The vanity of Lord Glanville, which taught him to 
believe every part of his conduct an object of infinite 
importance to the world, made him suffer martyrdom for 
a few days; for, in spite of his incessant affirmations of 
'the change being none of his, he was conscious that the 
In due time, however, 
|these first agonies were overcome ; the parrot, persisting 








° . | 
languidly revolving round the decencies of station—/|some pivot in the neck of an Irishman, which the gen-|in opposition principles, was presented to Monimia’s 
without the ambition of notoriety, or the love of fashion, |tlemen of Great Britain appear to be constructed with-| maid, who sent it to board in the country till Williams 


rendered her as expensive as their most enthusiastic vo-|out, and which is in perpetual motion when his spirits | opened the inn on the Inverness road. 


taries. 


The wasteful habits, rather than the expensive tastes | 
| 


of Lady Glanville, combined, with slighter causes, to 


} 


are agitated, whether by gaiety or anxiety. Lord Glan- 
ville could neither look to the right nor the left, nor 


'straight forward; but his head following the motion of | 


Lord Glanville 
|attended the levees ;—Charles James, with the first part 
of his baptismal name, dropped those constitutional prin- 
ciples which, his father used to say, “had grown with 


throw her lord into very serious embarrassments in ‘the | ‘his eyes, he snatched little startling glances in every di- his growth, and strenethened with his strength.” Lady 


course of this season. He often appeared anxious, and 
sometimes miserable; while his lady, serenely slothful, 
increased every day in beauty and em Lon point. 


|rection, and could no where fix his eye. Vanity, which | 
in all cases, ultimately bore him out, had not yet tri-| 
umphed over sensibility. The stolen glances he turned 


|Glanville was ordered to christen her French gray satin 
dress, by the more courtly name of Windsor gray, and 
lt change her Chronicle for the Post. Such were the 
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radical changes of opinions and measures in this noble | 
| 


family. 

The combined influence of vanity and novelty for a| 
short time supported the spirits of Lord Glanville; but 
he soon became small and insignificant with his new as- | 
sociates, and his former friends did not even do him the | 
honour to resent his desertion ;—that indulgence which | 
habits of social intimacy and respect for good intentions | 
had hitherto procured for his weakness, and vanity, and | 
impertinent activity, was displaced by cold contempt for | 
a character too feeble'to be dangerous, too insignificant | 
to be dreaded. Lord Glanville had a tolerable share of 
feeling—for himself. He smarted under the sense of) 
the littleness into which he now crept. Vanity may en- 
dure, nay, find gratification in all things but neglect :— 
censure or praise—hatred or amity—from sentiments the 
most opposite, its alchymy can extract pleasure; under | 
neglect alone—though slow to believe in neglect—like 
an animal in an exhausted receiver, it languishes, gasps, | 
and dies—but happily revives again with the faintest 
breath of notoriety. 

Lord Glanville had done his job. There was no pro- 
bability of his smail talents being required for some time. 
He was offered the government of one of the colonies, 
and gladly accepted of this honourable kind of banish- 
ment, pleased with the idea of sway, and of acting the 
monarch in little. Lady Glanville was by no means so 
fond of leaving England, even to be created a vice-queen, 
and supreme arbitress of fashions in . Yet rich va- 
riety of tropical fruits, to be carried on people’s shoul- 
ders—fanned by black servants in fine embroidered 
dresses—wear a great many diamonds—and have her 
train borne up! All this, superadded to English luxury 
and comfort—and it never came into her head to doubt, 
that English people of fortune, in tropical countries, 
have not the same enjoyments as at home—atoned for a 
removal from London; and when solemnly assured by 
a fashionable physician, that she would not be sick at 
sea, she agreed to accompany her husband. 

Lord and Lady Glanville had never doubted but Mo- 
nimia, principal lady of honour, was to follow in the 
wake of the demi-royal train. Her decided refusal stood 
all the variations of surprise, anger, and sorrow; and 
though Lady Glanville «really did not know how she 
could get on without her ;” and Lord Glanville was 
“ infinitely astonished—excessively sorry—quite at a loss 
to guess her motive,”—her resolution to return to Eleen- 
alin remained unshaken. 

In the month of August, Lord Glanville and his suite 
embarked for India; and Monimia, attended by her late 
servants, Williams and Sarah, now become husband and 
wife, set out for Eleenalin. Lord Glanville found it im- 
possible to restore that part of her little fortune which 
he had applied to his own uses ; but he assured her that 
the interest would be punctually paid; yet how she was 
to live he could not devise, as that Highland lady, 
though wonderfully respectable, he understood was ex- 
cessively poor. Monimia said she had no fears, and he 
was glad to hear it;—told her, that though he died to- 
morrow, James could not be such a wretch as not to 
consider this debt as a claim of honour;—on the con- 
trary, he hoped to live to bestow on her a handsome for- 
tune. The insignificant Glanville—he had not for 
months called himself by this favourite appellation— 
might yet become somebody. Native princes, guards of 
seapoys, elepharts, palanquins, treaties of alliances, 
lacks of rupees, and bulses of diamonds, danced before 
his eyes in brilliant confusion ; and in high spirits he 
left England. The last words of Lady Glanville were, 
“Mrs. Montague, I'll send you a couple of shawls; 
don’t mope yourself, my dear.” 

Monimia resolved to profit by this good-natured ad- 
vice—to be perfectly happy, as her uncle ordered her— 
if possible. 

At Edinburgh, she stopped a few duys, for the sake of 
poor Montague. She had been in the habit of writing 
to him frequently ; but as his letters only contained the 
needful, and had long been submitted to the revisal of 
his high-blooded dame, she was not in the least prepared 
for the unpleasant change visible in his person and man- 
hers. 

His rubicund person was become thin and flabby ; 
the rosy hue of temperate maturity had completely van- 
ished ; he looked very old and care-worn. To use his 
own phrase, “he had fallen quite out of his clothes ;” 
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and to use Hugh’s, “he looked like a beaten cur con-|triends, I never would have thought of marrying will 
jured,” but feeling submission galling. Instead of his that you know.” = 
former vulgar, facetious familiarity—proud of his trades- | Monimia could see no necessary connection between 
man-like independence, and showing it with ill-bred, ob- | the alleged cause and effect ; but she was not so harsh 
trusive eagerness—he never now hazarded a sentence |as to deprive her poor brother-in-law of his slender 
without stealing a look at his wife, as degrading to him-|source of consolatiom 
self as vexatious and provoking to Monimia. “ How} « A cook! she is no cook now, Monimia,” resumed 
can the pride of human nature endure those abject, | the distressed husband. Not a morsel that I can taste 
crouching looks?” thought she. “I would not have a} with comfort ;—all my hours reversed ; up late and down 
domestic slave study my eye, consult my smile, bow the /early; not a soul I can speak to—to tradesfolk, if there 
pride of reason and of manhood beneath my frown, for! were any in this town; but there are none—all blood. 
all the sway that woman ever coveted. Is it possible to} I durst not look—a pretty word for a free-born English- 
love the thing on which we seek to trample?” It is not}man, Monimia. If it were not for one or two reasons 
altogether impossible, certainly ;—but this inconsistency | I’m sure I would not care to hang myself.” : 
had nothing to do with the present case. Besides the pleasure of complaining, Montague had 
Monimia had not been ten minutes in the house of) another aim in view, namely, to induce Monimia to ad- 
her brother-in-law, when Mrs. Miles Montague began to| vise him to elope with herself to Glenalbin. But this 


lexpatiate on the “ infinite absurdity of a young woman she would not understand, and he became exceedingly 


withdrawing herself from the protection of her family, | angry. 
to throw herself into the bosom of strangers. She was | ture alone he durst not. Now, «all women were alike: 
astonished that Lord Glanville should have permitted so |after she had left him, and given him up to Miss Sin- 
extraordinary an arrangement. Briefly, Mrs. Miles used | clair ; and it was all her blame, yet she would not think 
and exhausted all her rhetoric to persuade Monimia to|it best to take him with her.” Monimia remained in- 
follow her family to India, in which case she did not | flexible on this point, and Montague became oullen and 
commit herself; but she insinuated that Mr. Montague, | dogged. 
or, more properly, Mrs. Miles Montague, would hand-| At last, when about to part, he said, with more feeling 
somely contribute to her outfit. Monimia begged to be |and less humour, «I did not think you would have given 
excused on this topic; what had: been refused to Lord|me up, Monimia; you, whom I have known since you 
and Lady Glanville, could not be yielded to any other | were fourteen years of age, and loved better than any 
person; would not be expected, she trusted, when this | other creature, and you know it;—but to be sure, I’m 
refusal was known. Rage, unrepressed, now swelled lvulgar, I don’t deny it. I have no blood: I may be an 
every feature of Mrs. Miles. “ Did Mrs, Edward Mon- | honest man for all that, thank God, and I hope you will 
tague imagine that she possessed any fortune which |one day see it. Mrs. Miles can’t make me a gentleman 
entitled her to the indulgence of those extravagant ‘a-|to be sure: she says she can’t. I hope she can’t meke 
prices?” Monimia, with admirable temper, replied— | me a rogue, either. L'il do justice oo vous Monimia, and 
“ That whatever her real fortune was, her plan of life |to all the world. She may consume my substance in part 
was, for the present, fixed rather below than beyond |and no doubt she will; but sign these papers I will not. ” 
what she already possessed; for she held that it was| Monimia did not enquire what papers; and since che 
easier to extend than to retrench.” lee withstood all Montague’s entreaties when pleading 
“ Aye, right, right, that it is, Monimia,” escaped poor jin his own behalf, she would understand no hint that 
Montague, ere he was aware. “Extend! "Tis probable |leaving him in the power of his wife might prove dan- 
that trouble may be spared,” said Mrs. Miles. “ We/verous to her pecuniary interests. She, therefore, left 
shall see, ma’am,”’ replied Monimia, calmly. him with the shrew who had proved the bane of his life 
!”” repeated Mrs. Miles, quickly and vio- |and the destroyer of his comforts ; who daily inflicted 


He had set his heart on escaping ; but to ven- 





«“ See—see ! 
lently, and with a very peculiar expression of counte-|on him the misery of seeing his fortune squandered, with- 
nance—“ May I beg to know what you mean by seeing | out even permitting him to share in the short-lived glo- 
—what I presume is very evident already.” ries attending this unprofitable waste. 

“I mean that I shall know the precise extent of my| ‘T'wo days afterwards, Monimia saw the consequential 
fortune, when the legal period arrives for ascertaining | Mrs. Williams called to the bar of the Northern Inn; 
that and other points.” and, still attended by Williams, at the end of the fourth 

“ Legal period !—but I am glad to find you have such |day, she was folded in the embrace of Lady Augusta. 
expectations. 1 had no notion of them till now, had «“ Never to leave you more, dearest lady,” said she 
you, Mr. Montague ?” her fine eyes gleaming through joyful tears. « Daughter 

“ Me—why me, ma’am? I’m sure you know best;|of my aflections, be it as you say,” replied the lady. 
what notions should I have? I assure you I have no no-|« Never,” cried Mary Fitzconnal :—« Never, never.’ 
tions about any thing.” And already she was flying over the little insulated ter- 

Here the conversation dropped. Mrs. Miles seemed |ritory—every sloop and bay so well remembered—so 
fearful that her husband should be left alone with his | joyously greeted—wild with the delight felt by that 
young sister, for whom all his affection revived the mo- {happy childhood, whose first ideas have been rural, when 
ment he again beheld her. Stratagem, as usual, defeated |it escapes from town and tasks to native woods and na- 
tyranny. Monimia had some business to do in the Old tive liberty. 

Town, and went out unattended. She was way-laid | The beginning of March found Norman still watching 
by poor Montague, who urged her so earnestly to ac-|by the sick couch of the piper, whose health was now 
company him on his walk round the Calton-hill, that she |however, tolerably re-established. The uncomfortable 
complied. An awkward silence on the part of Montague | season was now also gone, and the weather become not 
followed—he wished to complain, and feared to begin. | merely cood, but delightful; the most pleasant time of 
At last he abruptly broke forth. the year in Spain. A speckless « <panse of sky, deeply 

« To be sure she has blood, high bleod—nobody can and brilliantly blue, and the green earth, her verdant 
doubt that—but what’s that to me, if my substance is to | glories still unswarthed by the heats of summer, were 
be consumed by her tribe of poor relations, and the life |the grand features of a rapid spring. The activity of hope 
of me fretted out with her temper. I can trust you, {succeeding the torpor of lassitude—the springy feeling 
Monimia; I know this will go no farther; God forbid it |of universal nature at this fresh, young, enchanting sea- 
should. A dog in my own house—a stranger at my |son, were the emotions of Norman, when, followed by 
own tuble—laughed at to my face by those who cat my |his straggling party, he traversed the mountains of 
bread. Do they think me blind !—do they think me | Biscay. Escaped from a suffocating, narrow hut, he 
deaf ?—but what care they? I have no blood, I’m not of |bounded along, reveling in the sweets of the mountain 
the ‘lordly line of high St. Clair:’—If it had been | breeze and mountain liberty ; gay as a schoolboy in the 
God’s will that I had never heard of it! But for Hea- first of his holidays. There was no enemy, no danger 
ven’s sake, don’t let this go farther, Monimia—should it | here, nothing to suspect or dread ; and he felt in the ex- 
come to Mrs. Miles’s ears! Oh, Monimia, what had I to | pansive lightness of his heart, that he had reached a 
do to 








? Fat and fair, and at my ease, worth half a} Highland country, and experienced a temporary rapture 
plum of as well-told money as in Britain—might have |from the mere force of contrasted local circumstances, 
walked about with my cane in my hand for the rest of |aided by the capricious undulation of youthful spirits ; 
my life. But it is all along of you, Monimia, and that Ifor, as Hugh, on the first day of the march, sagaciously 
is all my comfort. Had you not gone to your quality |remarked, “ We are just as we were before, darling.” 
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Worse, in some respects, for news of the surrender of 
Saragossa had reached them; and, also, a report that 
the French interest being every where predominant, 
Many other contra- 


Bonaparte was returned to Paris. 
dictory rumours were afloat; and the absence of all in- 
tellizence on which reliance could be placed was not the 
lightest evil of their situation. ‘The only printed papers 
they saw, were false and flattering proclamations of the 
French government, which, by the uncommon address 
and activity of its agents, had found a way into these 
solitudes. 

Bearing towards Navatre, they still slowly proceeded— 
their roving company from time to time increasing, tll it 
amounted to twenty-five eflective soldiers, inured to toil, 
and of tried courage and fidelity. This littke band of 
humble patriots paid the young Englishman the compli- 
ment of choosing him for their temporary leader. It was 
the object of most of these stragglers to join some one ol 
the guerilla corps, which were now forming in Navarre, 
Arragon, and Catalonia; in the mean time, it was the 
general wish to render every possible service to the com- 
mon cause, by intercepting couriers, cutting off suppiies, 
and otherwise harassing the enemy, as far as their slen- 
der means permitted. It was the wish of their young 
commander to inspire his companions with that noble 
enthusiasm which identifies the patriot with his country, 
and places its salvation in the strength of every single 
arm; and the genius of Spaniards rendered this no dif- 
ficult task. 

At this, the season of returning plenty, any cottage 
in a mountain village afforded the hardy band an oc- 
casional draught of milk, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, a crust of brown bread; and when a clear stream 
promised fish, or game of any kind sprung in view, a 
sumptuous repast was provided, without consulting either 
the game laws or the lord of the manor. 

By the first fine spring Hugh kindled his fire, and 
produced his bag of skin, filled with barley-meal, and his 
rude earthen cooking utensils. His fellow-travellers 
collected fuel; and, though their sylvan cheer was not 
dressed with all the delicacy and variety of a city feast, 
good spirits gave zest to the short repast, which hunger 
often rendered delicious. Supper over, another blazing 
fire was heaped, when the common safety permitted such 
an indulgence; and the warriors, gathering round, devoted 
a few hours to social relaxation; at the same time re- | 
pairing their arms and dress, and holding a council of 
war, at which every one freely delivered his opinion ; 
and the whole was summed up and weighed by the chief, 
and adopted or rejected, as the merit of the counsel ap- 
peared to deserve. When the council closed, the divouwac 
fire was largely heaped, and the watch of the night ap- 
pointed. The Spaniards muttered their prayers, beat 
their breasts, and crossed themselves to a man, with equal 
fervency and despatch, and were asleep in five minutes 
afterwards ; nor were the Highlanders less prompt. 
Norman and Hugh, stretched side by side on their 
friendly bear-skins, Craig-gillian’s pistols for their pillow, 
and Luath for a cumbrous coverlet, slept in peace, Pro- 
vidence their protection, and the wide heaven their 
canopy—slept in bliss—for they sometimes dreamed of 
their home, of their friends, of Eleenalin, where sleeping 
fancy treasured all that was loved. Oh, softly may the 
dews of night, and the visions of slumber descend on 
the unpillowed head of a wandering soldier ! 

In the mountains of Biscay they continually obtained 
views of manners and society, which to them, as High- 
landers, were highly pleasing. They again heard the 
music of the bag-pipe ; they saw the women in a sort of 
dark Celtic costuine, spinning from the truly primitive 
distaff, or churning their milk in skins, as they walked 
about in pastoral ease, conversing with their neighbours. 
Every where they encountered wandering Merino flocks, 
straying through those Alpine solitudes, in their way to 
the higher mountains ; driven from the plains in this sad 
year, before the stated period of their annual journeys, by 
those wolves from which their defenders could neither 
protect their flocks nor their country. 

The imagination of the piper was most agreeably ex- 
cited by objects akin to all that was best known and 
“It puts home in my own head, dear,” 
would he say. “In the heart, Hugh,” replied Norman, 
whose cultivated and enriched fancy was still more 
powerfully awakened by the contemplation of this fine 


most prized. 





suggesting charms set free his imagination to range in 
unrestrained pleasure, amid the fondly recollected images 
of early delight, and beauty, and sublimity ; and the as- 
sociated feelings of early days imparted to the surround- 
ing manners and scenes their own peculiar character of 
joy and purity. 

This little corps had hitherto no opportunity of per- 
forming any very important service. ‘They had, indeed, 
wherever they came, destroyed all vestiges of French 
proclamations, and prevented the itinerant agents of that 
active government from disseminating in those regions 
that subtle poison, destructive of every principle of ioy- 
alty and patriotism, which had proved but too deleterious 
in other countries. They had, also, on several occasions, 
intercepted provisions, as well as small herds of cattle, 
jand liberally distributed among the half famished inhabit- 
jants of Spain, what was intended to sustain her triumph- 
}ant invaders. 

But the time now arrived, when this band was com- 
|pelled to divide. ‘They had reached the open country ; 
jall the surrounding towns and villages were garrisoned by 
| French soldiers, and every advancing step was pregnant 
jwith danger. The Spanish soldiers, who during their 
jrambling sojourn had formed a strong attachment to their 
ichief, took an affectionate leave of him, about twelve 
‘leagues in the rear of Pampeluna, some of them express- 
jing a fervent wish that he might yet join the standard of 
Spain, and lead them to victory. They now advanced 
with increased vigilance and circumspection ; and on the 
/same evening Hugh spread the last contents of his scrip 
iby the side of one of those fountains which, in warm 
|climates, the traveller finds so delightful. 

| «If we are as near Flora as you say, sir, we may now 
: : . 
jreach her without entering house or hold, and then God 
‘help us; though if ever we leave Spain, it is more than 
I think.” 

Norman endeavoured to inspire better hopes; and 
when they had ended their seasonable refreshment, they 
retired into one of those woods of evergreen oak which 
cover so much of Spain, and slept by turns, till the 
lengthening shades of the succeeding evening, checkered 
by the moon-beams, permitted them to proceed with 
isafety. Their exhausted condition prevented them from 
making so much progress on this night; and when they 
halted next day, no table sprung up in the wilderness to 
furnish the refreshment they so much wanted. 

Imperious necessity now compelled them to seek the 
aid of their fellow-creatures, to procure food and infor- 
mation concerning their route. From inscriptions on 
monumental crosses, several of which they had seen that 
morning, Norman, indeed, guessed where they were ; 
but this was not an affair to be left longer to conjecture. 
It so happened, that Hugh, like other English travellers, 
while abroad, never could understand a sentence of any 
foreign language; though, when he returned home, he 
continued to insult with impunity the ignorance of his 
neighbours, and excite the admiration of Moome, by 
calling her sewora; addressing her with the salutation 
common to Spain, and pompously repeating the celebrated 
couplet :— 








« Con todo el mundo guerra, 
Y pas con Inglaterra.” 


But these fine acquirements were entirely nugatory 
where he now stood; and, generally, when any thing 
was to be done, and always when any thing was to be 
said, the wandering knight was compelled to take upon 
himself the duties of the squire. 

So well, in the present instance, did he acquit him- 
self, that several peasants, whom he met returning from 
a fair, without being directly questioned, announced 
that the dark towers which rose in fine relief on the 
glowing horizon of midsummer’s eve, were those of 
Pampeluna; and the chateau on the brow of the neigh- 
bouring hill, was the residence of the fugitive nuns from 
Astorga. 

It was as dark as a midsummer eve ever becomes, be- 
fore Norman, who had hovered for two hours round the 
high wall which enclosed the gloomy abode that he 
hoped was Flora’s, ventured to knock at a wicket 
door. 

The English lady dwelt there—she was well; she 
longed for her friends! The throbbing bosom of Norman, 
till now agitated by indefinable fears for her safety, felt 


was short-lived indeed. By the direction of the abbess, 
the travellers were admitted into the outer-court of the 
chateau. Here he paused for a few minutes, to summon 
that fortitude which must enable him to appear the mes. 
senger of irreparable misfortune. As he stood with 
Hugh, beneath the grated casement of Flora, who in. 
habited a detached tower that flanked the building, they 
could hear the subdued melody ofther soft and flexibje 
voice, while, in stilling her infant, she breathed forth the 
air of the sweetest Jullaby of Burns. No word was ar- 
ticulated ; but Norman could well understand those feel. 
ings of shadowy unconscious association, which suggested 
the beautiful air to which those enchantingly tender lines 
are uppropriated :— 


“« My blessing upon that sweet wee lippie; 
My blessing upon that bonny ee-bree ; 
Thy smile is sae like my dear soldier laddie ; 
Thou’rt aye the langer the dearer to me.” 


Surely there was never any combination of mere Eng. 
lish words half so expressive of lisping endearment. As 
the sweet, low, liquid, tones, Janguished into the wild 
symphony of a Highland nurse, poor Hugh looked up 
wofully in the face of his companion. 

The porteress, who stood sheltering her open lamp, 
was impatient of further delay ; and they followed her 
up the narrow, spiral staircase of the turret. Flora had 
a pretty little dog, called Mimi, which Craig-gillian had 
brought from abroad, and presented to her in the days 
of their early loves. It had been the cherished, though 
troublesome, companion of her hasty flight. Mimi set 
up a joyful bark ; and the ear of Flora, morbidly intent 
on every sound, caught the noise of advancing foot- 
steps. Her door—her welcoming arms, flew open ; for 
Norman, the earnest of all good, stood before her. 

“Oh, Norman! my heart’s best brother! you are 
come at last!’ She threw herself into bis arms, in the 
boundless confidence of happiness. ‘ You are come to 
take us to Craig-gillian. And see here, dear uncle 
Hugh,” added she, lightly throwing down the mantle 
that shrouded the sleeping innocent—* here is his little 
son.” 

Norman hastily knelt down beside the cradle, and 
buried his face in the lap of the babe, glad, for one mo- 
ment, to spare its wretched mother this bright and fare- 
well gleam of joy, and himself the pang of bidding it set 
in the blackness of darkness for ever. 

It was with tender jealousy that Flora saw Norman, 
dearly as she loved him, gather from the lip of her babe 
the little kiss she treasured for Hector; yet, now that 
the deed was done, she, too, kneeled down beside him, 
carefully shading the lamp, that he might see how bean- 
tiful, beyond all infant loveliness, was that dear little 
one ; and then, for so her heart whispered, he would tell 
her how closely it resembled Craig-gillian. Mimi also 
stood up on its hinder legs, and leaned against the cradle, 
claiming share in that joy and triumph which Norman 
durst not confirm—could not destroy. 

Poor Flora believed that Colonel Monro’s son, and 
Craig-gillian’s heir, was an object of very great import- 
ance to all her countrymen; and she felt that her first- 
born child must be a creature very precious to Norman. 
Her feelings were also in a wild tumult of pride, hope, 
and delight ; but when a minute had elapsed, and Norman 
did not raise his head to look on her, to speak to her, a 
sudden chill struck to her heart, and arrested its glad- 
some bounding. She turned her eager gaze on the wo- 
struck countenance of Hugh, crying—“ You do not 
speak—you do not tell me—.” Her quick ear caught 
the suppressed and convulsive breathing of Norman. 
Clasping her hands, she sunk upon the floor, exclaiming 
—* Oh, I am a wretch, indeed !” 

No answer could have been sé @readful as the deep 
and solemn silence that followed. With supernatural 
energy she sprung up, wildly exclaiming, as she clasped 
the arm of Norman—«Is it then—oh, where is—where 
is my husband? Is he not gone home? Is he not in 
Scotland with his father ?” 

“With his heavenly Father, dearest of creatures!” 
said Hugh, in Gaelic—« in whose hands you are also.” 
With a deep shuddering groan, she fell into the arms 
of Norman, seized with something that seemed to fluctu- 
ate between violent convulsive spasms and mental dis- 








scenery, and its various home-like accompaniments. Its 


momentary lightness. The fearful joy thus snatched 


traction. A physician from the adjacent town, who had 









